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TRANSLATOR. 



MR. CHARLES BONNET, of Geneva, front 
whose works I have stltSled and translated this 
volume, ^ is not of the Clerical profession, but is a 
gentleman of independent fortune. He is held 
in the highest esteem in the literary world, as a 
metaphysician, philosopher, and explorer of na^ 
hire. His deep views, and the light he has 
thrown on various sicbjeSts, give him an undoubted 
claim to the reputation he enjoys.^ 

* A complete and new edition of Mr. Bonnet's works w»» 
published in 1779, at Neufchatel, in 10 vols. 4to.. mid 18 voU- 
•vo. — ^The contents of the 8vo. edition are as follows : 

Treatise of Inseftology . - - - 1 voU 
Various Observations on Insefta - - 1 
Memoirs of Natural History - • - 1 
Inquiries concerning the u&e of Leaves - 1 
Considerations on Organized Bodies - ^ 
Contemplations of Nature - - - 3 
Writings on Natural History - - 2 
Letters on various Subjeôs of Natural His- 
tory 1 

Analytical Essay on the Faculties of the Soul 2 
Essay Oft Psychology - - - - 1 



îy translator's preface. 

The present work represents Christianity in a 
philosophical point of view ^ which cannot but deeply 
itnpress every mind disposed to meditation. 

In this sceptical and paradoxical age, an osten^ 
tatioiis display of erudition — every alluring and 
fascinating grace of style — every specious argu* 
menty calculated to misguide the unwary — have 
been employed to undermine our holy religion. 
Jt must therefore be a source of infinite satisfac» 
tion^ to those who sincerely search after truth, to 
see the man of genius^ the man of learning and 
deep refeSliony stand forth to comb at and repel 
those ungenerous attacks on the happiness of sO" 
ciety in general, and of every individual impressed 
with the sublime doSlrine and' comfortable truthà 
contained in Divine revelation. 

A respeSlable Prelate of our church^ first traced 
out to me Cby the most weighty arguments, and 
in the most persuasive language) the road which 
leads to truth. A serious and close perusal of the 
following Inquiries, confirmed my belief in Chris" 

Philosophical PaUngenesis - • S 

Miscelhtneous - - . - - - 1 

18 



• The Bishop of Chester.— A sermon of his, which I acci. 
dentally heard at Bath, and afterwards the perusal of his printed, 
discourses, produced the efie^ above mentioned. 
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fumity ; and it will afford me the most hearUfelt 
pleasure, if others should derive the same advan* 
tagefrom them. 

A translation, of this nature was no easy task 
to me; and, I fear, frequent Gallicisms, and in-*^ 
accuracies of style, will occur. My chief endea- 
vaurs were to adhere striâlly to the text,^ except 
in those particular instances where I have apo^ 
logized, and^ assigned my reasons for deviating 
from it. • ^ 

• The volume which I present to the public, was detached 
from the Philos. Palingenesis, and printed separately, in 1770. — 
In the last edition of Mr. Bonnet's Works, the Inquiries into 
Ctrittianity are contained in his Philos. Palingenesis, and form 
*e 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st psuts ; to these I have added a 
part of the 17th, which Mr. B. has intitled Introduction to the 
Jbtqtdries. The preface was in the first edition, 177.0 1 and ha& 
been suppressed in the last complete edition. 



Bath, JTsr^ 
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AUTHOR, 



\T was one great objeék of my attention, îa 
these Inquiries, not to admit as essential, what* 
ever might be reasonably objeéled to in sound 
philosophy. I therefore set out from those faéls 
alone which are the best attested, and froni 
these I have only drawn the most direét and 
immediate conclusions. I have not ^oken of 
demonstration^ but of probability only. I have 
not supposed any one to be an unbeliever ; the 
words incredubusy and incredulity^ are not even 
mentioned in my book. The objeélions of va* 
rious kinds, which I have discussed, have arisen . 
from' the nature of my subjeél, and L have 
raised these objeélions against myself. I have 
carefully avoided controversy ; desirous that 
these Inquiries might be read and approved by 
all, Christian societies. I have been also very 
cautiout not to ^eat of doctrines ;— ^far be it fsOBt 
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me to offend any particular se6l; — but I have 
enlarged somewhat on the beauty and excellence 
of the Christian dodlrines» 

I have not equally enlai^d upon every proof ;^ 
but I have pointed them out, and have princi- 
pally applied myself to those which the Miracles- 
furnish. 

The readers to whom: I chiefly address my» 
self, are those, whose doubts proceed from an. 
honest heart ; who have endeavoured to remove 
and settle those doubts, and to solve objeâions^ 
but have not succeeded in their endeavours. I 
4X)uld not, neither ought I, to address myself to- 
those whose understandings are perverted by the 
depravity of their hearts. 

AnK>ng the many arguments which I have 
produced, there are some which I cannot claim, 
as my own ; afiubjeâ which, for these eighteexL 
centuries, has been treated by the greatest and 
moft learned men,, did not admit of much no-^ 
yelty. My chief aim has been to discover a 
compendious, a more certain and more philoso-*- 
phical method to compass the g^at deaiga I liad 
in view. 

I have endeavoured to link my propositions nt^ 
closely to each other, as to leave no chasm be" 
tveen them y and herein, perhaps the nature of ^ 
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Wij plan has been of greater assistance to me 
than all my efforts : I easily foresaw that my 
ideas would naturally^ and of themselves, be 
connefted with each other, and that the thread 
of my meditations would lead me on. 

I must be allowed this remark : — Most authors 
whom I have read (and they are not few,) seem 
to me to have fallen into two essential miftakes— 
They are continually speaking of demonstration^ 
and unceasingly apostrophizing those whom they 
Call Deists and Unbelievers. It were better to 
promise less ; this method creates, and merit» 
more confidence. It were better not to apos- 
trophize unbelievers : the objeél is to enlighten, 
and to persuade them, not to indispose them at 
first setting out. 

. If unbelievers adopx an offensive and unbe- 
coming style toward Christians, it is no reason 
why these should employ the same offensive 
language. 

In almost every author whose works have en- 
gaged my studies and meditation, I have ob- 
served another mistake, which is, that they are 
over-fond of dissertation; — they do not apply 
themselves sufficiently to close reasoning ; thejr 
are, in shortj too diffuse. 
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. By enlarging, they weaken their arguments^ 
and thus give objeétions a stronger hold. Some* 
times to the most solid arguments^ they join ^ 
uivial heterogeneous refleétions» which weaken 
the former. In the con8lrud;ion of a stately 
marble temple ere£ted to Truth, base material» 
ought not to be employed. 

The earnest desire of proving too much, ha» 
induced several very estimable apologists to ad- 
vance, with too much confidence, certain con^ 
ftiderations inadmissible in sound logic. 

I have taken the utmost pains to avoid these 
«mistakes. I do not flatter myself so far, as to 
imagine that I have always succeeded : my abi- 
lities are not great, but I have exerted them to 
their utmost extent ; I have concentrated on this 
sublime subjeél all the powers? of my soul. I . 
have not numbered the arguments ; I have weighed 
them in the scale of sound logic. My desire 
was to render this important inquiry as interest- 
ing as possible. I have adapted my style to the 
various objèéls which I had to describe ; or, to 
speak properly, the tints of these objeéts have 
imperceptibly given a colouring to my style. 

The subjea raised all the affeftions of my 
soul ; and I was desirous of exciting the same 
sensations in my readers. I aimed at an ex- 
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treme precision, cautious, at the same time^ 
that it should not render my style obscure. I 
have not affe£ted an erudition to which I am no 
ways entided* It is easier to appear learned, 
than to be really so. I have pointed out the 
true sources of information, they are in general 
well known. 

. True philosophers will be my judges ; if I 
obtain their approbation, I shal| consider it as an 
honourable reward of my labours. But, there 
exists a reward of a still higher value, to which 
I aspire, and this reward is independent of the 
judgment of man. 
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pN THE ORDER AND. LAWS OF NATURE, ANB^ 
THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE FIRST CAUSE* 

THAT there exists, distinft from the 
universe, a supreme intelligent pause 
cf that universe, is a truth, which no rea- 
sonable and thinking man can cbhtrovert or 
deny. It is a truth obvious even to sense, 
it is conformable to the most natural senti- 
jpents of the human niind, it is establisI^iÊd 
hy the universal consent of almost the whole 
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tiuman race, it' is ccmsonant to the cleareat 
principles and the most sublime discovenes 
of natural philosophy, and has been proved 
by a variety of* die most ccrnvhicing argu- 
xnents, which have never yet been, and wc 
may venture to assert never can be coa- 
fùted« 

I shall not therefiore take up any of die 
Mftder^s time, in attempting to prove the 
existence of a first cause; ^ I shall only 
observe, that this first cause, must be self- 
existent^ must exist by an absolute necesr 
sity in its own ni^ure ; if it did not it woul4 
depend on another cause; and if thU were 
not necessary ^ it would depend om^ thkil 
cause, &c.; and I should fall into an absurd 
progression of causes, or rather of effeéSts, 
«d infinitum. The eause therefore of tl^ 
universe exists of itself : its essence Js ta 

• The translator has omitted the two first chapters of the 
"original» on the immatsriality of thb «oul, and Ttfv 
..BBitiro or A god; both which stibjèâfi the author b^s -treaty 
iRrith. his UBijal ingeniuty and force of azigument. But in this coiin* 
try, where there are few, if any, materialists or atheists, it seem^ 
* ed ftnaecessary to enter upon the proof of truths so generall j ftb- 
.JpujrtMsfà. Besides kdiich it was the translator's professed de- 
sign to confine himself solely to those parts of the author's woxJc 
«which i?d»te to Christianity, or wei« indispensably neQeffiai7 te 
îtbeiubjeâ. 
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jexist; and whatever is, derives its existence 
from it* . 

I pretend not to penetrate into the nature 
x>f that cause^ or to decide what neceàsary 
ûxistânceis^ in itself: How should I attain 
to such knowledge ? I who am bewildered» 
confounded by an atonti, and who cannot ar- 
rive at the îtotîmate knowledge of anyone 
being ^ ' iPut I am constrained to admit, tibud: 
tbat causeywhsdcyer be the mode (tf its be- 
ing, possesses whatever is requisite for the 
prodûâlon of ^lat miblime effe£i, which I 
esSl the temherse, I therefore stu^ <£is ef« 
té&y and attempt to arrive at some philoso- 
'^iésà tiëtidûs concemmg the attributes of 
^ihis cauêti^ I first obsarve^ that iiiis4fâces^ 
sàry cause enjoys the greatest power tiiat|t 
is^possible for me to conceive ; for can I cofl- 
*<tefve any power greater than the power 6£ 
creating? The universe exists; and yet it 
is in its very nature contingent; it has not 
^therefore existed for ever; what a power 
Unust that be, which called it from nothing 
into being, and which has given an aâual 
existence to every thing that waa pessi-* 
Wei 
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• When I turn my attcntionto that assem- 
blage of things, which I distinguish- by the 
general word nature, I perceive that this as- 
semblage is an admirable system of various 
relations; and the more I repefat liiy obser- 
vations, the more I see these relditions, mul- 
tiplied, diversified, and extended; I am soon 
convinced, that every thing is carried on in 
Bature conformably to settled laws, Ivhicb 
^re no other than the natural result of these 
velatiohs, that link together all these beings, 
a(nd direâ them to one common end, 

; It is true, that I do not perceive any ne- 
cessary connexion between one moment and 
that which succeeds, between the aftion of 
one being and that of another being, between 
the present state of a being and its state in 
succeeding moments, 6cc. But I am so con- 
stituted, that "what I have always observed 
to happen, and what all those who came be- 
fore me have observed to happen, appears to 
me to be a moral certainty. Therefore,, it 
will never enter into my imagination to form 
the least doubt, that the sun will not rise to- 
xnorrow^ that the buds of trees will not blos- 
som in spring,* or that fire will not redftxce 
wood to as^hçs, &c. 
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I coirfess that my opinion is here purely- 
analogical : * since it is very evident, that 
the contrary of that, which I think will hap- 
pen, is still possible; but this simple posai* 
bility cannot in the least, counterbala^ice ill 
my mind that multitude of constant. tfxyJK?ri- 
encesy on which my analogical belief is es- 
tablished* 

It. seems to me> that I should do violenpe 
to comnapn sense, 'if I r-efused to take aaa»- 
logy for my guide in things of this nature^^ 
I should lead a life of misery, I should not 
even be able to provide for my own preser- 
vation; For^ if the knowledge I have of the 
aliments which have always nourished me^ 
were ûot sufficient to establish the certain^ 
ty I have, that these* aliments will not sud^ 
dehly^ and without ca:use^ be changed' h^vio^ 
poison, how should I venture to eat of thâHB 
agaia.^ * •. .: 

* Whcn^ r have examined 5C{wratefy a <îe«àm matibjjir:?eir 
ftings, and have constantly found in all of them, the same essén-r 
•fâ«l\ properties, I think I am- authorized to draw this inference ; 
tîiat thêthlh^ which.api^ear to me precisely sihiilav to them (but 
which I have not examined .with the same attention) are alsOj^- 
dowed with thé same properties. This manner of judging.i» st)rled^ 

•cat " -''■'":. ■ .. 
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-. lUftson therefore cpmpds me to adinii^ 
^t thore exiat^ in nsUure a certain c<»»> 
»taat order) on which I may establish opi^ 
pi^ms» which^ though not. demonstratton&i 
§»nj a su&cient probubiUty to satUfy mj 
wants* 

My sensés manifest this order to me; the 
faculty I possess of refleftion, discovers to 
me its most essential consequences. 

In my apprehension, therefore, the order 
of nature is the general result of the * re- 
lations which I perceive between beings. 

I vfew these relations as invariable, be- 
eiiuse I have never seen them, heitiber has^ 
any one ever seen them to vary naturally» 

• 'The jmtelligence of the first cause may bè 
rfeaisonably deduced from the contemplatioi^ 
c»f these relations ; because the greater num* 
bcr and variety of parts there are in a Hubctk^ 
all concurring to a oommon end, the greater 
is the probability that this vihoU is not thé 



* By these retstibns Î understand^, m general, those proper- 
ties, those determinations, by the mtana of Which different bei^g» 
loe dhreâedto the same end, or concur to piodiice a cgxtâitttSeAt 
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Work of a blind cause; because^ as I Imvo 
satisfied mjrseif that nuittet is contingent, 
and that motipn is not essential to matter, I 
jcanptaee, neither in mcMèr nor in motion» 
tke efficient reastm (rf*that which is s bec&Hsè 
aasigning the efficient reason of a thing, in 
not simply giving a cause to that things it 
is assigning a principle by which one may 
clearly conceive why that thing is, and for 
what reason it is as it is, and not otherwise. 
Now^ it is only in an intelligent self*existing; 
cause, that I find sufficient reason for the 
mode of being of the universe; and it is only 
m.âtfipower of thrfirst necessary cause that 
I find the effifiicnt reason of the existence^ 
oi: of the aéluality ol the universe. 

If the laws of nature result essentially 
from the relations which exist betweicn va-^ 
nous beings * ; if these relations^' consi*^ 
dered in themselves, do not exist neceasa* 
lay i it shears to me that I may hence cont 
elude, that nature has a legislator*. Ligl^ 
has uQt bestowed on itself the proper^ties of 
light, and its laws of refraélîon* and reflec- 

r * T^ liiws of nziture are in general the refiuH, or tli^conMr 
flmiees «f tl» idattons wUcb exist between beings. AnaLEuais^ 
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tion are the result of the relations it bess 
to. different bodies, eith» fiuid.* or solid. 

I should not therefore express myself with 
accuracy, if I said that the laws of nature 
have adapted the, means to the end.f , Be» 
cause, the laws of nature are only simple 
effefis; and, ^cording to my ideas, effecis 
suppose a cause ; or, to speak in other wordSi 
^e actual existence ,of g thing supposes the 
relative existence of another thing, which 
I consider as tibe reason of the existence of 
the first. 

: ' -• . . ; ► . . ■ • "^ 

, , If nature has received laws, He who ha^ 

imposed those laws on nature has, without 

doubt, the^ power of suspending, modifying,, 

or direfting those laWs as he pleases. ' 

J3ut if the legislator of nature be as wise 
au; he is powerful, he will neither suspend 

^ Light propagates itself jn ft straight tine. Its refraétion ir 
tkat property, by means^f which its rays iare bent in passing fronu 
éne medium into aAother medium of a-different nature ; viz. from. 
. air imo water» or from vater into air^. The relledion of light is^ 
HocèX property by which it reverberates, or appears to reverberàtc,. 
ftom bodies. Experience diêCûnèrt these properties, and ûnàsi 
liiws. Geometry calculate* them. 

'\ EnCTClociedia of ?vi8| on the word, Lca^vet (fJiàntê*. 
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nor modify those laws, unless they be in 
themselves insufficient to fulfil the views of 
his wisdom; for wisdom consists as much 
in not multiplying the means without neces- 
sity, as in the, choice of the best means to 
arrive at the best end. 

Now I cannot doubt the wisdom of th<5 
legislator of nature, because I cannot doubt 
tile intcUlgence,of that legislator. I observe 
that the more man becomes enlightened, the 
snore traces he discovers in the universe of 
a creative intelligence. I remark even, witfi 
astonishment, that this intelligence is not 
displaycd^ithless splendor in the struâuro 
of a mite, or a worm, than in that of man, 
or in the disposition or the motions of celes- 
tial l^odies. 

I therefore conceive, that the inteUigenoe 
:w2iiqh has been able to form the immens^^ 
plan of the universe, is at least the most per-t 
fe6l of intelligences. 

But this intelligence is inherent in- vi'neJ 
tejssarily existent being; 2l necessarily fx-', 
iêtent being is notj orily that being which 
cannot but be, it is also 4:hat being- whîchf 
cannot be in any other mannen But ab^- 
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ing whose perfeflions were susceptible of 
improvement, would not h^ vl, necessarily 
existent beings since it might then be othelr- 
wise than it it. From this argument, then, 
I infer that the perfeékions of the necessa* 
rily existent beings are not susceptible of 
improvement, and that they are absolutely 
that which they are. I say absolutely^ be- 
cause I cannot conceive degrees in these 
perfe£lions oî z necessarily existent beings 

I cleariysee, that a limited being may }» 
dletermined in many.dxierent ways, beeauMt 
I dearly conceive the pofisilûUty of chaàg^ 
in its limits. 

If the necessarily existent being possess 
sn intelligence without limits, it will alsa 
enJQy an unlimited i^risdojn; for, wisdom is 
^operly here the inteUigenoe itself, ina»^ 
much as it proposes an end, and the means 
relative to that end. ^ 

Wisdom, therefore, appears in all the 
worlds of the creative intelligence; it haa 
proposed to itself the best possible end ia 
the creation of every being, and.it has pre^ 
determined the best means to arrive at tluri^ 
end. 
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!rHE LOVE OF HAPPINESS T^: BASIS OF THE NA. 
TURAL LAWS OF MAN.— CONSEQUENCE IN FA- 
VOUR OF THE PERFECTION OF THE MORAL 

, SYSTEM. ^THE LAWS OP NATURE THE LAN- 

1&UAQE OJ THE LEGISLATOR* 

I AM a sensitive and intelligent being; the 
desire of existing agreeably is inherent 
kt tiie nature o£ every sensitive and/intéllii- 
gent being, and it is that strong cfesire which 
constitutes self-love. Self-love, therefore, 
Ôoés not differ from tiie love of happiness. 

I cannot but perceive that the love bt 
hapfnness is the universal principle of xùf 
aâions; . 

Happiness, therefore, is the great end of 
V^y being* I did not make myself; I did 
Hot give to myself that universal principle 
<)f aëVion* The author of my existence^ 
Who has placed within me that powerful 
{MTtncipk, has then created me for happi- 
«ess. 
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By happiness, I understand, in general, 
whatever can contribute to the preservatiom' 
or perfection of my nature. 

Because perceptible objeâs make a strong . 
impression on me, and my intelligence i% 
very limited, it happens frequently that I 
mistake happiness, and that I prefer an ap- 
parent to a real happiniess. 

These mistakes are discovered to me by 
my daily experience, and by my refleftions^ 
the result of this experience. I perceive, 
then, that to attain the end of my being,, I 
am under a strift obligation to observe the 
law§ of my being. 

I therefore consider these la^ys as the na- 
.tural means which the author of my being 
has chosen to conduft me to happines^s.* 
As they are the necessary result of my rela- 
tions to diflPerent beings, and I have not the 
•faculty of changing these relations, Ï m^- 
festly gee, that I cannot infringe either mqre 
or less the laîvs of. my particular nature, 
without departing more or less ^ from my 
true end. i r .' . v , ; . , 

* Vide pan xy, di. iv.— Vide also part viu. ch. îm. 
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Experience proves to me, that all my fa- 
culties are confined within certain natural li- 
mits, and that there is a point where pleasure- 
ends, and p^n begins. Thus by experience- 
lam taught, that I must regulate the exercise' 
of all my &culties according to their natural 
capacity. 

I am therefore under a philosophical obli- 
gation to acknowledge, that there is a natu-' 
cal sanâion of the laws of my being, since I- 
experience pain whenever I transgress these 
laws. 

Because I love myself, and I cannot but 
desire to be happy, I cannot but desire also 
the continuation of my existence. I per- 
ceive these same desires in all my fellow- 
creatures ; and if some seem to wish for the 
cessation of their being, it is rather a change 
in their being, than the annihilation of it; 
which they desire. 

My reason represents it to me as very pro- 
bable, that death will not be the final period 
of my. being : it discovers to me, although 
imperfeftly, physical pre-ordained means, 
which ma^ prolong, personality beyond the 
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grave i It assures me that I am a Jbemgca* 
pable of endless advancements towards per* 
fcaion. By thecontmual progrès which ia 
my present state I am able to make towartte 
virtue and truth» it teaches me to judge x)f 
those improvements which I may make m 
another state, wherein all my fkcukies will 
be perfeaed. Finally, from those philoso- 
phical notions which reason forms of the di- 
vine attributes and natural laws, it deduces 
new considerations, which add greatly to 
these different probabilities. ^ 

But reason discovers to me, at. the sa»« 
time, that it n not within the c(»np^$ of 
my present faculties to allow nxe more than 
simple probabilities as to existence after 
death. * Nevertheless, my reason itself makep 
me perceive most forcibly how niuch it 
would contribute to my happiness, to have 
more than simple probabilities respeâing 
my future state, at least such an ^gregate 
of probabilities, as would be equivalent to 
what I call moral certainty. My reasto 
iprnishe» me with the.best proofs of the su- 
preme intelligence of the author of my ex- 
istence. It deduces very fakly from tbat 

f Vkk fksn xnrL tk. &• 
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intelligence the supreme wisdom of that 
great Being.* His goodness will be that 
same wisbom employed in procuring thé 
greatest happiness of every sentient and 
every intelligent being. This adorable w i s'- 
DOM having introduced into its place the 
system of human nature, must undoubtedly 
have willed every thing that could contri- 
bute to the greatest perfe6tion of that sys- 
tem. Now nothing could more assuredly 
be fitter to produce the greatest pcrfcôioii 
of this system, than to give to those beings 
of which it is composed a moral certainty of 
tlieir futtrre state, and to lead them to con- 
sider the happiness they will enjoy in that 
Aatè, as a consequence of the moral perfec- 
tion which they Have endeavoured to attaia 
in their present state. 

And since the aéhiaf state of humanity 
did not admit that the sole strength of rea- 
eon should be sufficient to convince man df 
â ftiture state, it was undoubtedly consist» 
ait with the eharafter of infinite wisisort» 
I» give him by some other means an àssu« 
ranee so necessary to the perfediion of tfat 
moral system* . ' 
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But^ because the plan of wisdom requi* 
red, that intelligent but very limited beings^ 
^such aa men, ^should inhabit the earth, it 
could not alter the faculties of thçse beings^ 
so as to give them a sufficient certainty of 
their future state. 

It ^as therefore necessary for wisdom tf> 
employ in this design a mcjans of such a imr 
ture that^ though not included >yithin the 
aâual sphere of the human faculties, it 
should at the same time be so well adapted 
%o the nature, and to the most rational ex^ 
ercise of those faculties, that man mighty 
by this new means, acquire the degree of 
certainty which he wanted» and 90 an^iiioufr- 
ly sought after. 

f It was then from the hand of the supreme 
jB^ing alone thai man could receive this sp 
desbmble certainty» But what particular mo* 
thod could the supreme wisdom take ta 
convince man of the great design pro^^led 
for hiiia? By what particular si^ could 
man be assured that divine wisdom iXa^î 
hadspokçn? 
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I Iiave adtnitted iJiat nature has a legiiàla- 

4or, aâd. tO: Udtoit this, h adimttii^ at tlM 

same .time that this legiriator can suspisml 

or modify, at his wiB, the laws which he 

. te givett to nSftÈrë. 

These- Kws a»e therefore in some sort the 
kiiguagè of the ëûfhbr of latàïcj br the 
physical expression of his wilf^ 

I therefore easily conceive, that the au- 
thor of nature may have employed this Ian- 
gfuage to make known to men with certainty 
that which it was of the utmost consequence 
for them to know, and to know well; and 
Ihat which reason alone was not able to dis» 
cover to them. • 

Thus, because I evidently see that tH^ 
kgislator of nature can alone modify its 
laws, I think myself authorized in reason to 
admit, that i^i^ kas sp6ke% whenever I can 
be reasonably convinced that certain strike 
ing modifications^^ of these laws have taken^ 
place, and can clearly discover the desigtfe 
o£ these piodifications. 

D 2 
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I shall consider, therefcwe, these modifia 
eations as particular signs of the m;/// of the 
author of nature with respeft to man. 

I shall give a name to these species of mo- 
dification, were it only to point out the al- 
terations they have effefted contrary to the 
ordi^^y course of nature, and shall call 
Aem miracles. . 
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CHAP. L 



TESTIMONY ; THE NATURE AND FOUNDAf 

TIONS OF TESTIMONY. AMORAL ORDER. 

GN this subjeft a question of some im- 
portance presents itself for our exami* 
nation — How am I to be coni^inced that 
the great legislator of nature has spoken ? 
Is it not reasonable, it may be said, previ- 
ously to enquire wherefore the legislator 
has not spoken to vlb.} The answer is plain 
— Every individual might claim an equal 
right to that favour ; aud to satisfy the de- 
sires of every one, extraordinary evidences 
must have been varied and multiplied in a 
relative proportion to these desires. But„ 
by this excessive multiplication, extraordi- 
nary evidences would have lost the aature 
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of miracles ; and that which, in the order 
of divine wisdom, ought to have been ex- 
traordinary, would appear no more than the 
common course of nature. 

I must alsb acknovdedgethatl amsocon* 
«tituted, that my senses and refleâion are to< 
be my guides.~-Ân inward revelation^ 
which constandy e&âedin me the strong-- 
est persuasion of a futurestate, would not 
be consistent with my nature, and the gc^ 
lierai state of my earthly existence. 

I could not exist in all times and alt 
places; I could notpossibly see, touch, hear>» 
luul examine, every, thing witfe my own. 
sensesr 

It concerns me however to know the 
truth, or at least the probabilities of thingsfej 
which happened long before mjr existence,, 
^ in very distant places.. 

The intention therefore of the author off 
my existence, with respeft to iJiese things, 
is, that I should rely on the evidence oS 
those who have been witnesses, and have 
transmitted either oral or written tesKtimq-- 
nies.. 
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, In this respefl, my condu6l rests on a 
consideration, which to me appears very 
rational; namely, that I must suppose 
others to enjoy the same essential faculties 
which I perceive in myself; this snpposi- 
tion is, I confess, merely analogical. But 
I can easily be convinced, that analogy in 
this case is o{ equal force as in every other 
^se resting on common and constant expe- 
rience. Is it necessary to search so deeply 
into the nature of my fellow-creatures, to 
be certain that they have the same sensçf 
and the same faculties which I myself en- 
iôyf 

From these arguments, therefore, I draw 

this plain inference, that those things, which 

. I should have seen, heard, examined, and 

touchejl, had I existed in certain times and 

in certain places, may have been seen, 

heard, examined, and touched by those 

who did exist in those times and in those 
places. 

If moreover it be admitted that these 
things were capable of interesting very 
strongly the minds of the speélators, it muet 
also be admitted, that they have been striét- 
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ly investigated ; for it must be allowed that 
the conduft of these persons, on certain 
important occasions, was determined by 
the same motives by which I should myself 
have been determined : it sçems to me that 
I should aft contrary to the most positive 
rules of analogy*, if I judged otherwise* 
I speak only of those things which require 
eyes, ears, and a sound judgmeiit. 

But as testimony is founded on analogy^ 
it can only admit of a moral certainty* 
There can be no necessary chain bet^eeit 
the mannerin which I should ha\'e been af- 
fected or should have afted, in such and 
such circumstances, and that manner \tL 
which the beings, which I believe similar 
to myself, have been affefted or have aftcd 
in the samç circumstances ; — ^the circum- 
stances themselves can never be pcrfeftly 
Ae same ; thesubjefts are too complicated;, 
besides, the judgment which I form on the 
relation of the resemblance which these be- 
ings bear to myself is still analogicaL But, 
if I believed those things only of which I 
have been a witness, my incredulity would 
Becessarily expose me to a most painful 

• VUbrParti Oup-iu. K4>te lit. 
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atate of exiatexicxe, axid I should be utterly 
ttuacquaiated with aiuultitude of things ivEi* 
mediately* coxnxeâed with my present hap-» 
piness ; . besides^ experience and reAeélion 
Ornish me with rules whereby I ibrm a 
sound j lodgment concerning the validity of 
tjestimony.: I am taught by both, that in 
numberless cases I may adhere to testimo- 
ny, without incurring the risk of being de- 
ceived. 

The same reasons therefore which have 
Jmduoed me to admit a certain order in the 
^ysical wcwld*, induce me to 'admit a 
certain order in the moral world. This 
Aoral order essentially results- from the na- 
ture of the human faculties, and the rela- 
tions tl^y bear to the things that détermine 
tèe exercise of these faculties. 

The opinions I form concerning moral 
order cannot admit a perfeft certainty, be- 
cause, in every particular determination of 
the will, the contrary is always possible, 
fiince the aâ;ivîty of the will may be ex- 
tended to an indefinite number of casfés. 

♦ Vide Part L Chap. iiî. 
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But I cannot suppose that a man of sound 
judgment will a£t iii any particular case as 
a madman Would, although there is a possi- 
bility that he may. It is therefore only pro- 
bable that he will not-; and that probabi- 
lity I must allow to be sufficient for me to. 
establish a sound and solid judgment, 
adapted to the purposes of my present con-, 
dition. 

As to those things, therefore, which I 
could neither feel, see, hear, nor examine 
myself, because the distance of times and 
jplaces was an obstacle ; the probability of 
these things, I say, will increase, in pro- 
portion to the number of witnesses, of wit- 
nesses deserving belief, and in proportion 
also to the circumstantiality and harmony 
of their evidence, although not precisely 
similar to each other. 



1 
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©F THE CREDIBILITY OF TESTIMONY :— ITS ZS- 
- SENTI AL CONDITIONS :— APPLICATION TO THE 
EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPEL. 

IF I consider certainty as a whole, and 
make an ideal division of it into parts or 
degree», these parts or degrees wiU be parts 
t)r degrees of certainty. 

These ideal divisions of certainty I call 
àrobabilities ; the relation therefore which 
the parts bear to the whole will give me the 
degrees of certainty, 

I do not say that the probability of a thing 
increases in proportion to the number of 
witnesses who attest it ; but I say that the 
probability of a thing increases by the num. 
ber of witnesses, according to a certain pro. 
portion, which the mathematician attempts 
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to reduce to calculation. To form a proper 
judgment of the witnesses, two general 
and essential conditions are required — ^their 
capacity, and integrity. The first of these 
conditions will depend on their bodily and 
intelleftual faculties. — The degree of pto^ 
bity and disinterestedness will determine 
the other* 

' This niust on the whole be finally deter, 
mined by experience (which is the reitera- 
tion of fa6ls, and of particular fafts, by 
which we become acquainted With the mo- 
jal charaéler)* 

To apply therefore the same fundamental 
principles to oral and written tradition, the 
last of which is of. greater force and credibi- 
lity than the former, this credibility wiU 
cncrease by the concurrence of different co» 
pies of the same evidence ; these copies I 
consider as so many links of the same 
chain ; and a succession of copies I shall 
viewindie light of so many collateral chain», 
which will encrease in sjich a manner the 
probability of the written tradition, that it 
will indefinitely approach to a certainty, and 
win far surpass that which the testimony of 
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many ocular witnesses might give. God 
is the author of moral as well as of natural 
order. I have found two kinds of dispen. 
«ation in natural ofùtv * : the first, that 
which determines the ordinaryconrst of na« 
ture } the second, that which determine» 
those extraordinary events, which I call 
mirùchs. 

The, first hae in vî#w the h^ppieecg of all 
.si^isiti vQ beings in our globe. 

The second has in view the happiness of 
i»an aloniç, because man is the only being 
on lîarth who can judge of that dispensation^^ 
^Oftsidcr its ^ad, apply it X9 himself, and di- 
r^ét his aflions relatively to that end» That 
partieular dispensation must therefore be 
adapted to the faculties of man, and to thr 
various methoçls hj which he may exercise 
them here belQW> and form a judgment t>f 
things. 

It is to man that the author of nature 

chose to speak : Heconformed his language 

•therefore to the nature of that being whom 
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hisgoQjdness chose to instru£l ; his plan of 
wisdom did not admit thathe should change 
the nature of that being, and give to him 
on earth the &culties of an angel. But in- 
finite WISDOM, without making an angel of 
man, had pre-ordained means, by which 
he might arrive at a reasonable certainty 
of that which was of the highest importance 
for him to know. Man is endowed with 
various tntelleflual faculties ; the sum qf 
these faculties constitutes what we call reit- 
son» / 

If it were the will of God not to force 
ttian into belief — if he chose only to speak 
to his reason, this was adling with man 
, as with an. intelligent being. He must 
therefore have spoken to him a language 
adapted to his reason ; and it must be his 
will that he should apply his reason to the 
explanatioi\ of that language, as to the sub- 
limest inquiry which could occupy his in- 
telleâual faculties. 

The nature of that language being such 
.as could not be addressed to every indivi- 
dual *, it was necessary for the supreme 
legislator to adapt it to tiiosc natural meana 

•Vide tl»« bcgiimii^of Cbap. i of ihjis J*aJrt^ 
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by 'which human reason arrives at the con* 
viâîon or moral certainty of past events, 
and becomes also convinced of the order and 
species of those events. These natural 
'means arc what is expressed by the word 
testimony : But testimony always supposed 
/acts ; the language of the supreme legisla* 
tor has then been a language of f acts ^ and 
of particular faâs. But testimony is con- 
fined to rules, which are established by rea i 
son, and by which reason judges ; the lan- 
guage of the legislator has th^ been subor- 
dinate to these rules. 

The foundation of the belief of man con- 
cerning his future destiny has therefore beeil 
reduced thus by the author of man tb proof» 
eï facets ^ to palpable proofs, and such as are 
within reach of the most confined and limit- 
ed capacity.. 

Because testimony supposes faâs, it im^ 
plies senses which perceive those fads, and 
transmit themto the soul without alteration» 
The senses themselves are necessarily con- 
ieûed with intelleêt, which judges of faéis^ 
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>£artfae fisses (bcit^ wholly uyeml) c«i- 
not judge« . 

I call palpable fa£l$, those of which plain 
commoii sense is able to judge, or concert- 
ing which we h^ve a thorough çonyiêiîiw 
that there is no mistake* 

Good sense, or common sense, wfll be 
that degree of understanding requisite to 
judge of such fa£ts ; but as the most pal* 
pable fafts may be either altered or disgui- 
sed by imposture, or by interested motives^ 
an avowed probity and disinterestedness 
must be required in tHe testimony of those 
who give an account of those ïa£k&. 

And since the number of Vfitnesses or re- 
lators increases the probability of any feel 
whatever; testimony requires therefore • 
such a number of witnesses as reason judg-^ 
es sufficient. 

Finally, the morecËrcamstantial tfic feâ:; 
the better it is known ; and when the wit- 
nesses agree in the essential circumstances^ 
of the fa£t, but vary in the mannec and in; 
the terms only, a secret concert betweeu* 
them seems less probable. Testimony re- 
quires circumstantial evidences converging^ 
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t0warcb each other, birt varied howcyer «s 
to the form and expressions* 

Further, if certain fââs were attested by 
if^oiuB ocular witnesses^ which combated 
ihèir most ancient, deeply-rooted, and be- 
loved prejudices^^dbe nore I «ras convin- 
ced Ù!^y had iiiU)ibed these prejudices, the 
greater would be my confidence intheirevi- 
dence ; because men are naturally 4pt to bte- 
lieve that which coïncides with or favours 
their prejudices, and, on the contrary, be- 
lieve with difficulty that which contradif^s 
those prejudices. 

If after all, these witnesses, to ^he most 
essential conditions required in evidence. 
United those transcendent qualities not usu- 
ally met wûth in ordinary witnesses ; if thé 
most eminent virtues, an universal and ac- 
tive benevolence, were joined to sound 
sense and irreproachable manners; if these 
qualities were never disputed, even by their 
adversaries ; if nature were as subservient 
to their command as to that of their master; 
if, finally, they persevered in their testimo- 
ny with the most ^heroic constancy, and 
sealed it with their blood ; their evidence 
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would then appear to me to have all the 
force of which human testimony is suscep«^ 
tible. 

If diereforë the witnesses chosen by the 
•JDivm^ MESSENGER united in themselves 
• so many ordinary and extraordinary quali- 
fications, I think it would be aé^ing dia-^ 
metrically opposite to reason^ if I reje^ed 
their €vi4€n€e^ 
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OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONY, DRAWN FROM THE 
CONTRADICTION OF MIRACLES TO THE COURSE 
OF NATURE, OR FROM THE OPPOSITION BE- 
TWEEN EXPERIENCE AND THE TESTIMONY 
GIVEN TO MIRACULOUS FACTS.-. ^ANSWERS* 

HOWEVER positive and perfea any 
human evidence may appear, is it 
sufficient to establish the certainty, or even 
the probability, of fàjEks contrary to thç or- 
dinary course of nature ? 

Now it is obvious, in the first place, that 
what I denominate a miraculous fact, is ne- 
vertheless an object of sense ; and in the 
order of divine wisdom, itmust be extreme- 
ly clear and perceptible : such a fact, there- 
fore, being submitted to the inquisition of 
my senses, may consequently be the sub- 
jeft of testimony. 
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The senses are surely competent to ascer- 
tain that a man is alive, or falls sick ; that 
his disease increases, that he dies, that he 
is dead, and that his body emits a cada- 
verous stench: the senses are also suffi- 
cient to convince us, that the same man 
who was^ead, isci^cn; that he walks, eats, 
drinks, &c. 

These perceptibly, palpable fa£b^ may 
therefore be a$ wellthe objeÛ of testimony, 
<^ any other physical or hbtorlc^I faâ« If 
the witnesses, therefiorc, of whom I speak, 
confine their testimony to these fa^5, 1 can- 
not rejeél their evidence, unless I rçjè^the 
rules of testimony which I have laid down, 
and which are prescribed by thç soundest 
logic. But if these witnesses dîd not con- 
fine their testimony simply to these fafts ; 
if they pretended to attest the secret cause 
which wrought this miracle ; if they a$sur- 
ed me, that it depended on a physical pre- 
determination, their testimony on this point 
of cosmology would seem to me to lose 
much of its weight. 

The reason of my scepticism with respeft 
to this circumstance would be, becaus 
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thU predetehftination, which the witness- 
es allege, not being submitted to the sen- 
ses, coiild not be a direô objeél of their 
testimony, as I think I have proved Chap. 
Hi* Part xvi. of the Philos, Palingenesis. 

These witnesses might however attest, 
that it tvas revealed to them by the divine 
legislator himself : but miracles would still 
be necessary to prove that they aftually had 
that revelatiioii, that is, faôs out of the or- 
dinary course of nature, and which ought 
to be submitted to the senses *. 

There are therefore in a miracle two 
things, essentially different, andto be care- 
fully distinguished : — The fact and the 
manner of the fa£l. 

The first has a direâ: relation to the fa- 
culties of man ; the second has relation on- 
ly to the faculties of those intelligences who 
are acquainted with the secret tsconomy of 
the world f. 

* Vide Chap. vi. Part î. 
t Vide Phiïo*. Priiinç. Part? xii. xWu 
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, If, however, the witnesses albributed the 
extraordinary fafb they attest to an aâ of 
GOD J that private opinion of the witness- 
es would not discredit their testimony in 
my mind ; because it would be most natu- 
ral for them to attribute to immediate di- 
vine intervention, fads, the near and effi- 
cient cause of which is not revealed to them. 
Undoubtedly, however, the first condition 
of testimony is, that the faâs attested be 
not physically impossible, that is, not con- 
trary to the laws of nature* 

Experience discloses these laws, and by 
reasoning we deduce those theoretic and 
praflical consequences, the systematical 
coUeéiion of which constitutes Kuman sci- 
ence. 

Now, the most constant experience of all 
times and all places militates against the 
physical possibility of the resurreâion of a 
dead man« 

Witnesses, however, whom I suppose 
highly worthy of credit, attest that a dead 
man did actually rise; they are unanimous 
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in their account, and that account ia cieir 
and circumstantiaL . 

Thus am I situated between two testi- 
monies direâly opposite to each other ; and 
if I considered them of equal weight, I 
diould remain doubtfol, and suspend nqf 
judgment. 

Were the truth of atheism clearly de- 
monstrated, I apprehend I should not sus- 
pend my judgment ; nature would then 
have no legislator. She would be her own 
legislator, and her best interpreter would be 
the constant experience of all times and all 
places. But if it be proved that nature has 
a legislator, the proof admits, that the legis-^ 
lator can modify its laws.* 

If these modifications be palpable fads, 
they may become the diredl obje61; of testi- 
mony. 

If this testimony unite in the highest de- 
gree all those conditions which reason re- 
quires to confirm any testimony whatever ; 
if, further, it unite even those which reason 

» Vide eh. iii, iv. «nd vi. of the first Part, 
F 



dott not require in onfimoy testimonies ; 
it willappear, Ithink, moralty certain, that 
ihe legislator has spoken. 

Thia roQxik oc^rte*^ wifl iaçTea»e^ if Ï 
c^ discover y&^X wçr^ tlie views^ of tfce 
legislator» in thm modi^ring H» law» of 
nature^» 

• VkteCb-vi Parti. 
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CHAP. IV* 



CONTINUATION OF OBJECTIONS TO TRSTIMONI* 
AL PROOF, WHEN APPLIED TO MIRACULOUS 
FACTS.-r-ANSWERS.— GENERAL CONSIDERATI* 
OKSO^ PHYSICAL AND MORAL OR^R. 



M^ scèpticîsift fiiUst fiOt stop here.' 
The £i£b, whichj[ name mitaeuioiii 
ne a violation of physical order : iinpos* 
ture is a violation of moral order, especially 
in witnesses who unite in the highest de- . 
^ree all the qualities esseatiftl to testim^iny. 

Would it Ûitn be less probable, that such 
witnesses should attest false Faëls, than that 
a dead man should have risen Î 

On this Sttb^eâ t find it necessary to adU 
vert to what I hav^ set forth conceminf^ 
physical Order, in Ch. v* and vL* of thfe 

* In those ^hà^etu \he atttïiôf hks elated hiis hypdthfesiS it- 
speâing xnixacleft» and suf^xnrted it by ixiany atgnttienti» "b^th Â* 
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first Part : if I have proved that miracles 
might be the result of a physical predeter- 
mination, they will not be a violation of 
physical order ; but they will be particular 
dispensations of that order, included in that 
great chain which binds the past to the pre- 
sent, the present to the future^ and the fu- 
ture to eternity. 

Physical order, then, is not precisely the 
same as moral order : the first relates to all 
possible modifications of bodies, the latter, 
to those of the soul. . 

The sum of the particular modifications 
of the soul is, what I call moral charafler. 

The nature, the multiplicity, the variety 
of afts,. which bring me to the knowledge 
of a moral character*, establish the opinion 
I form of that chara6ler. 



geftious and new, for which I refer tHe reader to the orîgînal. 
"BiTt, a» this opinion may appear toâome readers too refined and 
•abstrme; and*» Mr. Boniiet himself acknowledges, p- 219, 

that he does not mean to controvert the received opinion con- 
' ceming miracles, and that this will answer every useful puip«e 

as well as his- own (p. 249), I have taken the .liberty to Qnut 

tho6e chapters, 

• Vide Ch. il of thijs Part. 
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The number, tlierefore, and the variety 
of those aéls, of which I am informed, will 
<:onfirm my judgment as to this certahity. 

If those a£ts bore.the stamp of a most re* 
fined virtue ; if they were diref^ed towards 
one view; if that view were the supreme 
happiness of man ; th^ moral charaéler 
would appear eminently and illustriously 
virtuous* 

it appears therefore less probable to me^ 
that a witness eminently virtuous should at* 
test as true m extraordinary faâ, which he 
must know to be Ëdse,. than that a body 
should undergo a modification contrary to 
the ordinary course erf nature^ Because I 
clearly discover a first cause and a view in 
this modification ;. because I discover no 
contradiâion between this modification and 
that which I term the essence of a body; be- 
cauise,. so far from discovering any sufficient 
reason why such a witness should deceive 
me, I^ on the contrary, perceive many pow* 
erful motives, which might engage him ta 
conceal the fact, did not the love of triûhL' 
predominate in him. 

1 a . 
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If, moreover, many %wh ivCteesses 
eoncur in attesting die sane miraeu* 
Ickm fa£l ; if they persevere, witb con- 
stancy in their narration ; if by dieir- per- 
severance they evidently expose themselves 
to the greatest calamities^ and to death it* 
self; I should conclude that the imposture 
of such witnesses would be snth a yi<Jad^ 
on of moral order, as I could not suppose^ 
without controverting the diâates of com- 

mon sense. 

■ ■ • 

I presume I should farther violate those 
dîÔates, if I imagîiied that these witnesses 
were deceived: for I have supposed that 
they attested a palpable fa6l, a fa€l of which 
Ae senses are as well able to Judge as of 
any other faftj and the positive certainty of 
which was a matter of the highest impor- 
tance to the witnesses. 

One thing, however, I must admit, 
which is, that had I been a witness to this 
faâ, it would have appeared to me indubi-^ 
table, and yet it would not have appeared to 
me less contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature. Shall I deny, then, that men (en-. 
dowed with the same faculties as those 



^ Testimonial Ptoùfs: 1» 

wfaieb 1 fen)o}r), have not seeif inà felt, what 
I myself s^mld have seen arid felt, had I ex* 
isted at the time and been in the place 
where the fii£t happened ? Ain I not there« 
fore obliged to acknowledge that thé proof 
which Ideduced from physical order, can- 
not be {Alt in opposition to that which I re<* 
çeive fircmi moral order ? 

First* Because these proofs are of a vtrf 
different nature, and because ^ora/certain»< 
ty is not physical certainty. 

Secondly. Because here I have not even 
a physical certainty, which I can oppose t9 
nioral certainty ; since I have admitted that 
physical order is subject to an intelligence^: 
who may have modified it in a direct rela^ 
tion to a certain view, and that I distinéUy 
perceive this view :^ Therefore I cannot 
draw a general conclusion from experience^ 
or from physical order, against testimony : 
this conclusion would extend beyond the 
premises* 

♦VidsPartLCh. w. 
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I may form this partttblstr coftclusîoit. 
That, according to the ordinary course of 
nature, the dead do not rise ; but I cannot 
logically affirm, that there . is not a secret 
dispensation of the physical order, df which 
the resurrefUon of the dead might be the 
result : and to affirm in general the impos* 
sibility of the resurreftion of the d^ad^ 
would be still more repugnant to sound 
logic. 

Were it even demonstrated further, that 
miracles can only be the result of an immc* 
diate aél of omnipotence, that a6l would 
fiot imply a violation of physical order ; be-^^ 
cause the legislator of nature does not vio- 
late his laws, whenever he suspends pr mo- 
difies those laws. He does not atSl by a 
new will. Supreme intelligence beheld at 
once the whole series of things, and mira- 
cles entered from eternity into that series^ 
as a condition of the greatest good*. 

• 1 entreat that what I advanced concerning miracles, Part L 
Chap vi. Note 13, may he read over again. 1 do not wish that 
any one should imagine, that 1 consider my hypothesis a&tnie~ 



to Teètimoniai Proofk, •! 

This iâea is clearly set forth by the author 
of the Essay on Psychology t ; although 
his style, often too concise, does not bring 
it within the comprehension of all readers : 
^* Whenever," he says, " the course of na* 
^* ture appears suddenly altered, or inter- 
•* rupted, that interruption is termed a mi- 
** racle, and is supposed to be an efFeft of an 
** immediate z6i of God. Such a judgment 
*^ maybe provedfalse, and the miracle maybe 
" the result of second causes or of a pre- 
** established arrangement. The essential 
** good ; which was to result from it, might 
^* require this arrangement or exception to 
** the ordinary laws, but, if there are miracles 
** which imply an immediate a6l of God, 
** this a£l became part of the plan, as a ne- 
** cessary means for happiness : in both 
** cases the effeél is the same with rcspeft 
" to faith." ' • : 

* Essay on Psychology, Part iii. Chap; îli. 
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CHAP. V. 



WHETHER IT BE PROBABLE THAT THE WHV 
KË^ES OF THE GÙ&]P&L iVKftE SnUER DE- 
C&tVERS OR BEO&IVSD, 

I HAVE supposed that the mtnesse^ 
could neither deceive nor be deceived» 
The first supposition was built cm their in^ 
t^grityt the second, on the clewness oiUA 

The probability of the first supposition 
would, in my opinion, considerably increase 
if the fa€ls attested were admitted to be of 
such a nature that no man of sound sense 
could have been deceived respe£Ung them* 

I can easily conceive, that a false doc- 
trine may gain credit : it is the under- 
standing which is to judge of a doftrine, and 
the understanding is not always endued with 



were either Deceiver» or Deceived^ ^3 

sufficient powers to enable it to <|ete€l Ms* 
hoods of a particular kind. 

But if the in^Uirjir ooncern things which 
fdl under our sràses, things of pmblie nO'- 
imnetf^ things wUch haf^ned at a time 
and in places where the witneasfis. were ex* 
posed to continual contradiéUcna; if, final- 
ly, these things attaek national, political, 
said religious prejudiees ; how oan we sup- 
pose it possible that impostors, unlesa tc^ 
tally deprived of their senses, could flatter 
themselves that credit would he given to 
such things ? 

They would scarcely, I think, pretend to 
persuade their countiymeQ and conten^io- 
raries, that a man, whose death was put4ic 
and notorious, was risen again ; that dark- 
ness covered the land ; that, the earth shoo]j^ 
at the decease of this man. Sec. ; and, if we 
suppose dl^se impostors illiterate men, and 
of the lowest class, it is ^ill ksa reasonable 
to imagine Ûukt lliey iftould pretend to ^ei^fc 
fpi:eign languages, and absurdly upbraid an 
satire and numerous society with making 
an ill use of the same extraordinary già^ if 
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that society had not received it. I may be 
mistaken; but it seems to me, that su<* pre- 
tensions, if false, could never have been 
admitted; and this would seem to me still 
more improbable, if^ose: who publiely 
professed the belief of thesecfeas, ai»d pro> 
pagated them, exposed themselves volun- 
larilyto every thing of which men liave the 
most natural abhorrence,, especially, if I 
discovered in their narrations no marks of 
£maticism. ' 

The improbabiUty, in fine, of this sup- 
position, would seem to increase still more, 
if the public testimony given of such faas 
had efibaed in the world arevolution much 
more astonishing than those ever caused by 
the most famous conquerors. . 

It follows, I thinki in a legitimate man- 
ner, from the palpability of the fafts, that 
the witnesses ofwhom I have spoken couJd 
oot be imposed upon themselves. Can.. I 
possibly doubt -whedier the senses are com- 
petent, or not, to ascertain that a paralytic 
walks, that a blind man sees, that a dead 
man is raised ? &c. 



were. either Deceivers or Deceived. 6d 

Letus suppose, particularly, that thepoin^ 
in question is the resurreâion of a ms^n, 
with whom the witnesses had lived in the 
most familiar manner for the sp^ce of seY6^ 
ral years. If that man had been condem* 
ned to death by a supreme tribunal ; if he 
had publicly died a most painful death ; if 
the tortures he underwent had left scars on 
his body ; if, after his resurre6lion, this 
man had appeared several times to those 
same witnesses ; ,if they had conversed and 
eaten several times with him ; if they had 
recoUeflcd or examined his scars ; if, finals 
ly, they had formed the strongest doubts of 
his resurreélion, and if their entire convic- 
tion was owing to the repeated and concur^ 
ting testimonies of their eyes, their ears, 
and their touch ; if, I say, all these faéts 
are supposed true, I should not be able to 
conceive how these witnesses could possi- 
bly have been deceived. But further, if 
these attested miracles, as I have already 
said *, formed an uninterrupted chain, all 
the links of which were closely riveted ta- 

* Vide Part i. Chap. vi. 
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gether ; if these miracles composed, as it 
were, a welUcontimied discourse, the parts 
of which were dependent on and supported 
each other ; if the gift of speaking divers 
tongues argued necessarily the resurreftion 
of a certain man, and his ascension into, 
heaven ; if the miracles which this man had 
pretended to perform before his death, and 
which were attested to me by ocular wit« 
nesses, were indissolubly connected with 
those which have, already been noticed ; if 
these miracles were numerous and various ; 
if they had been wrought for the space of 
many years ; if, I say (and as I suppose), 
all this were true, it would be impossible 
for me to conceive that the witnesses in 
question shouldhavebeen deceived, respeâ:- 
ing so many palpable, plain, and different 
faas. 

It appears to me, at least, that had it 
been possible for them to have been de- 
ceived concerning any of these extraordi- 
nary faas, it would have been physically 
impossible for them to have been deceived 
in all. 



were either Deceivers or Deceived^ 6f 

But, above all, how can I conceive that 
these witnesses should have been deceived, 
as to the many and various miracles which 
they themselves wrought ? 
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OTHER OBJECTIONS TO TESTIMONY, DERIVED 
FROM THE DOCTRINE OF OPINION, AND THÇ 
ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES. ANSWERS. 

I SHALL riot on this occasion engage in 
any subtle disquisitions concerning the 
reality of the objefls of our sensations, the 
illusion of the sehses, or the existence of 
bodies ; these metaphysical subtleties do 
riot essentially belong to the examination 
of my subje6l ; I have discussed them at 
large in several of my other writings, and 
have said on that subjedl whatever sound 
philosophy suggested to me. 

I know perfeftly well, that the objeds of 
our sensations cannot be in themselves» 
what they appear to us to be ; I see objefts 
which I denominate material ; from the 
es^sential properties of these objefts, I d^ 
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duce the general notion of matter. *' I will not 
** affirm* (to repeat what I s^îd in another 
** place), that the attributes by which I ank 
*' acquainted with matter, are precisely 
** what they appear to be : it is my soul 
*' which perceives them ; they there - 
** fore bear a relation to the manner in 
" which my soul perceives theni; they may 
** then, not be exaftly that which they ap- 
** pear to be^ But, most assuredly, that 
*' which they appear to be, results, necessa- 
** rily from what they are in themselves; 
*' and from what I am in relation to them. 
** As, therefore, I can affirm, respéÊting a 
" circle, the equality of its radii : so I can 
>^ affirm rcspeâing matter, that it is extend- 
" ed and solid ; or, to speak more accurate» 
** ly^ that there is something out of me^ 
^^ which jgives me the idea of solid extent. 
*' The-attributes of matter, with which I 
*' am acquainted, are therefore effeéls ; I 
•' observe these elïeéls, although I am igno. 
** rant of the causesu vThcre may be othei? 

f 

♦ preface to the Analytical EiBsay* .4' 

«2: 
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>^ effeéks, of the e:&i8tence df whicb I hat« 
*^ not the lea&t suspidion : Does a \Mnd tt^ 
^^ saspeék the use of the pri^iat ? But I am at 
.♦* least perfedly ccŒivinced.Aat the effets; 
** which are unknown to me^ are not ctn^ 
•^ tradiélory to those which / ànav.^* 

I have explained, in Chap. ii. of Pari 
xiiiv of the PhiL Pal. that material objefts^ 
in the eye of what I esteem true philc^o^ 
phy*, are simply mere phenomena, simple 
appearances, depending partly on our man* 
ner of seeing and conceiving ; — -these phe- 
nomena, however, are no less real, perma- 
nent and invariable — they are no less the 
result of the immutable laws of our being.» 
These phenomena, therefore, still remain a 
solid basis for our mode of reasoning. 

Because, therefore, the objeéls of out' 
sensations are not in themselves what they 
appear to be, it does not follow^ that we 
cannot reason on those objefts as if they 
were so. It ;s sufficient for us^ that these 
^i^pearanees never change. I might s^f 



fr^m^àe X^cHrint ^f(^nÎ9tu: tk 

irtiU mcoret-^if the* : doârise of an Jdeid 
«wçrld were «Iriâly ckmonstrated, itWouM 
kx BCi reipeët dkange the order ofovr semiblt 
jdeas^ . Dbr tbe judgment we fonn cS those 
idieas f the . universe, . though purely ideat^ 
would not exist less to every individual souls 
neither would it represent or offer the less to 
t>ur soul, the same things, the same conibi- 
nations, and the same succession of thingtf^ 
wfaicH we x^ontemplate at present. ' 

It is well known, that the pious and leanw 
ed prelatet^ who so openly declared himself 
the advocate of this singular system, affirm^ 
ed^ that it was of all systems the most 
&vourable to that religion to which h% dedi« 
cated his time and fortune. 

If I pretended, therefore, that our state 
of ignorance concerningthe particular nature 
pf the objects of our sensations could weaken 
i^t testimony afforded to miraculous fatSlsV 

^ • A philosophica! opinion which admits of no bodies in nature^ 
andfcduces every th'iiig to ideas ; a clear account of thissitignbizr 
doarinf may be seen; in Chap, xxxiii. of tiie Essay on Psyclpcu 

\ Berkley |. Bisliop of Cloynci. 
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£i€b, I shouUl necessarily bring ix^self . t^ 
dcmbt CÎ all physical truths, of those of ns^ 
tural history, and of historical &âs. 
Would so universal a Pyrrhonism be con^ 
formable to reason ? I should have said^ 
even to common sense ? 

I shall say nothing as to the illusion of 
the senses : because I have supposed the 
miraculous faâs were palpable, numerous» 
and diversified ; such, in fine, as not to ad* 
mx% of a doubt concerning their certainty* 
It.would, besides, be very unreasonable to 
aicgue concerning the illusion of the senses,, 
whilst we treat pf fects, which may have 
been examined, and which I suppose toi 
have been examined, by several sensesu 
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CHAP. VIL 



JtXPEBJKNCE SET IN OPPOSITION TO ITSELP.-— 
IfEW OWECTIQNS TO TESTIMONIAL PROOT. — r 
"' ANSWER. 

^ TTER all, a<jucstion presents itself. 
Have I not granted too much in fa- 
vour of testimony ? Is hot my reasoning èi^ 
i^oneous ? Have I sufficiently doubted ? I 
am convinced of the veracity of mén^ mere- 
ly by the knowledge I have acquired ot 
men : that knowledge is supported by ex- 
perience ; yet it is experience itself which 
contradifls the physical possibility of mira- 
cles, — Thus I have experience in opposi- 
tion to experience.-^How then am I to de- 
cide between two experiences sq greatly in 
opposition to each other ? 

In this case I discover distînftions, which 
arise from the nature of the subjcft, and 
which I shall attempt to develope. A» I 
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could i\ot exist in all times and in all places; 
my personal experience becomes necessa* 
rily very confined, and that of my fellow- 
creatures Ëdls under the same predica- 
ment ; testimony, therefore, is the only 
road by which I can arrive at the knowledge 
of every experience^ which I have not made 
myself. 

When I advance that the experience of 
-all times and of all places evinces that the 
dead do not rise, I only say, that the testi- 
mony of all times and all places attests that 
the dead do not rise. If, therefore, weigk- 
ty testimonies appear, attesting that dead 
men did rise, there will be an opposition be- 
tween these two testimonies, 

Ï say, however, that these testimonies 
will not, properly speaking, be contradic- 
tory ; because the testimonies which bear 
Witness that the dead do not rise, do not at- 
test that it is impossible for the dead to rise. 
The testimonies, therefore, which appear 
opposed to each other, do in reality no more 
than dissent from each other. Now, if the 
testimonies which attest that the dead did 
rise, have all the requisite qualities to com- 
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mand my assent^ I cannot reasonably re- 
fuse it ; because, * ^ 

Firsts The contrary testimonies can- 
not prove the impossièility o£ this resurrect 
tion. - ' , 

Secondly. Because I have no proof that 
physical order may not contain some secret 
dispen^tions, of which this resurreélion 
might be the result. 

Thirdly. Because, at the same time that 
the witnesses attest this resurreétion,. I evi. 
dently discover the moral intention of the 
miracle. 

There is not, therefore, properly speak- 
ing, any contradiftion between the expert^ 
ences^ but there is diversity between the 
testimonies. 

It is true, that experience makes known 
to me physical order ; it is also by cxperij^ 
ence that I come to the knowledge of moral 
hrder. Ibat these two modes of experience 
are npt precisely of the same kind, neither 
can they be placed in competition with each 
«ther. 
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Frqm experieiu^ of the first kind I may" 
legitjffbitely deduce, that, according to the 
ordinary course of nature, the dead do not 
rise ; but I cannot with iwropriety conclude, 
that it is physically im{K>saible for the dead 
to rise. 

I may deduce from experience of the se- 
çond kind, that men endued with the same 
faculties as myself, may have seen and felt 
things, which I should have seen and felt, 
had I existed in the same time and in the 
same place. 

And if I have competent moral proofs of 
the validity of their testimony, I may also 
deduce from this kind of experience, that 
those men have seen and felt those things. 

The Indian, when he asserts that it is 
physically impossible for water to become a 
solid body, is no logician ; his conclusion 
reaches beyond the premises from which it 
is drawn. When he has said that he has ne- 
ver seen, and that no one has ever seen^ * 
water become, in his country, a solid bo- 
dy ; so far he is justified in his assertions : 
but he should proceed no further. Indeed, 
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hsv'm^ Bever seen ice, axid also bekig v^rjr 
certain that no one of his countrymen hft4 
ever seen any, he has a right to be very in- 
cœdulous ooiucaeniîng aie téstixnonieswhich 
are. o&red to him, concerning snch a &â. 

If^ ki physics, I had reasoned only fron^ 
Icpown :^6ls, I muist jieces$arily have rojeél* 
ed, without examination, the wonders of 
eleélricity, the prodigy of the polype, and 
a multiplicity of fa6b of the same kind ; for, 
\vhat analogy could I discover between these 
prodigies and those faéls which the ordina^ 
ry course of nature presents to my consider- 
ation ! And yet I believed these prodigies; 
because, in the first place, the evidence for 
them appeared competent : Secondly, be-, 
cause, in sound logic, my ignorance of thc^ 
secrets of nature was not a sufficient autho* 
Hty to oppose to weighty testimonies. ,But^ 
as a greater number of moral proofs are re- 
quisite to make a miraculous fa£t appear 
probable, than to render probable a physi- 
cal prodigy, I think also that I disc<Jver, ia. 
tïie testimonies adduced in favour of the 
miraculous faûs in question, charafters of 

H 
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^th, proportioned to the nature of the 

faas. 

'• ■ . . ) 

I have pointed out what a{^peared to me 
to constitute the difference between a mi- 
racle and a prodigy*. I have not termed 
miracles supernatural fa€^s. I had seen 
sufficiently that they might be the result of 
a pre-established arrangement ; I therefore 
simply called them extraordinary events, 
as opposed to those events which are con- 
formable to the ordinary course of nature. 
If the testimonies were in aâual contradic- 
tion to each other, it would follow, that the 
witnesses, who attest the resurreftion of a 
dead man, must attest, at the same time, 
fhfit this resurréélîon was produced accor- 
ding to the ordinary course of nature. Now 
I well know, that, so far from attesting this, 
thej hâve attributed the miracle to the in- 
tervention of omnipotence. 

I cannot therefore logically argue, from 
the uniformity of the course of nature, 
against the testimony which affirms that 
this uniformity is not constant ; for, I must 

• Vide PartL Chap, rl 
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once more repeat it, the experience which 
attests the uniformity of the course of na- 
ture, does not in tte least prove, that its 
course may not be altered or modified.^ 

* Vide the French trmdetion of OÊmpbdL on nvn^s» md 
esfeôaUx the notes of die traaalator.* 
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REFLECTIONS ON MORAL CERTAINTY. 

IT is plain, therefore, that moral ought 
not to be confounded with physical cer- 
tainty. This last may be reduced to an ex- 
a€l calculation, whenever all the cases pos- 
sible arc known, as at games of hazard, 
&c. ; or toapproximations, whenall the pos- 
sible cases are not known, or the experi- 
ences are not sufficiently multiplied, as ia 
those things which concern the duration or 
accidents of human life, &c. 

But those things which we call mar ai ^ 
cannot b;e reduced to calculation ; in this 
case, the unknown so far exceed in num- 
ber the known circumstances, that there 
is a want of data to proceed upon. 



JÊKralCertaihftfi 'wt 

£irt&ê composition of man, the moraTand: 
pBjskal are mixed together, and hencie ari- 
ses a greater complication*. Of all terrestrial' 
beings, man is the most complicated.. Ho# 
ihen can iht algebraic exj^ession of a mortftr 
charaâer be ^ven ?, Are we sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the soul ? with the bocjy ? 
with their mysterious union ? Can we, with 
any pre<»sion, estimiate the various efFeftà. 
0f so many circumstances âéling^ cofitinu4 
sMy oh that com^pound being ^ Can we 
" ■ 'I b et fetrtie rather request the reader 
to re-eèiteîder #hat I have said in Chap; v* 
tod vi. of Part xiîî.. of the Phil:, Pkl. coA^ 

cernIÂg the knperfeâîon of morals. 

. . « ' ■'* * 

Sha& I )u>wever conclude, from what ha^ 
been saidy that ûsszte b no mor^A certainty'^? 
Because the se;éret of ntanl» composition H , 
unknown to me,, shall I conclude, that I aimi 
wholly unacquainted wikU man l Because^ 
If canqot discover the causes wby the vibra*^ 
tion of certain fibres m the bram l^ accom-^ 
panied with certain ideas, shall ï^leriy thefe* 
existence of those ideas ? It wptild^ ber 
denying tiié existence of my 'own^deas.^ » 

Becaujie I do^not see thoséînfièiteîy Ajâktrè? 

il* 
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fibres, the a6lion$ of whkh sécm to iuftii- 
t^ce the understanding aad wUl^ ^laU Ir 
dpubt whether thiere i& an understaa^ag and 
«ri//? This would be doubting whether t 
myaelfhasre an understanding aoidwiH, &etv 
&c^ . . • • ^ . . .-• /^ 

....^ •■ ; ■'• I. ^i. 

I am well acquainted with certain genera 
h&By the result of the constitution of ma% 
: iBP^d I clearly perceive that moral certainty 
ij5 built on these results* I know weU 
enough what, and how far, my senses can 
or cannot effect concerning matters of faft^ 
to be well assured that certain faâs may 
have been seen and felt. I am sufficiently 
conversant with the faculties and affeftions^ 
of man, to be morally certaioi, that, in such 
or such given circumstances, witnesses- 
may have attested the truths I am eve» 
obliged to confess, that if I refused adher. 
ing to these principles, I should renounce 
the most common maxims of reason, ancf 
that I should controvert the civil order of al£ 
i^e$ and all nations. 

If tJien I seek after truth with an honest 
lie^, I shall not subtilize a question plains 
ciioûgh in itself, and of the highest impor* 



tai^be. I shall endeavour to reduce it to ltd 
Iruelimhs* I shall grant that testtmonjr 
may prove jaftirades ; but I shall carefully 
examine, wheAer the testimony unites in 
itself sueh conditions as are recpiisite to» 
establish such faâs, or at least to render 
thea^ very probable. 



Î . 
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FARTICULAR CONSlDERAtlONS OK MIRACI-ES^ 
AND ONTHE GIRCUMSTANCKS WHICH OUGHT" 
TO ACCOMPANY AND TO CHARACTERIZE THEmI 

IT seems to me that there is one essential 
condition requisite in the charaâer of 
miracles, viz. that they should always be 
accompanied with circumstances adequate: 
to the estabKshment of their purpose. 

Th^e circumstances may be veryforeignr 
to the secret and efficient cause of the mi-^ 
racle ; particular words, spoken by à man. 
in an aladible voice, are not the efficient, 
cause of the resurreftion of a dead man.. 
But, if nature instantaniouslyobey the voice 
of that man; who can doubt that the Lorix 
of nature has spoken ? From the principles, 
therefore^ which I have endeavoured to 
establish, it follows, that they would have 
^happened, had there been neither a divine 
messen^er^ nor witnesses^ who seemed ta 



command nature. The miracles for wMch 
I contend, according to my prineipka, were 
linked to that tiiiiversal chain^ which prede^ 
termines the time and the manner of the ap- 
pearancesof things *• 

• But, because, consistently with my hypothesis, • mîradiés 
Bprangfrom a particular system of the laws of ttctuie^ aiutli&is 
constituted a' part of the great chain which conneAs «H eveÉtt, 
thfrfottoiwiag mhrm<» would A>t- be wel^g?rcm»d«l---t)ia^ ac- 
fcOfdingto my hypotheeis (to employ the words of a certahi cri- 
tte)i miradfesdonotdiiferffèm the mort ordiMry mmt»>, atid thai, 
«qn|a^^^aent]J|^ the; ca» in im> manner be pvodnced aa a proof f f 
an extraordinary mission. Undoubtedly^ to superior intelligen- 
ces, intimately âcmsdnted -^ithHh* ftecret of the cpmposttioii 6î 
tN^'Biodd^ aiid.^¥rtl» wh9tr<;s^«»t and force of UMtm^U^m 
which go;(^4r« tuuuraL beings, and aU the combinations whereQf 
theseiaws are 9i^eptible ; to such intelllgâiceft, itnîr^les ^^ 
dottbtedly would net- essentiattf 4SMu fiem lihtf éott cndirù^ 
eofnts : if God, thofef^rs» m«^t to sp«ak to such intetligencefi» 
if he chose to reveal to them somewhat not included within the 
' aûual sphere of their faculties, it is èVid^t that this language of 
4be laNHtf 6if ' nitwe (oa>wliicb 1 ^fegf porticBlaA^ enla^d in 
Cifm9* nr. y, vu, J^ xvii' PKU. ?alin.) covld not answer hi& pur- 
pose. Faculties «f adiffercnt order," require revelations of a dit- 
terent orcfer. ' But who does Xidt dfetht^y see the wife diiferenee 
be«iyeeataaa«ndth96e.iaUd$gén9Bt2 Iliifvorp^anr^ thatthe re- 
surreôion of a man effe£led in a moment, by the divine messen- 
ger pronouncing a few words, must be to men a speaking proof 
•tf^tlto txtMMttfiMttry mi^ftôH éf Ctemr > Tli« ipt^)ig|^t«and 
««twwtiver»iader, wfco hatf w€llr di|^itdl, a»d ^^^ w i^vx^^ 
ctitiversantin ifiypyinciptes) •#i*noir'b0'«t»lw»' tO'Confutet^ 
-^aSons wlâcb tâwf adée fkm fAam^ «nd tiiose principles^ 
^d4piv«oi%£QD]aad9iiof'«tta*«l^ Neither will it apj^r 
tcrthcm, as to tk? cnttewhom'l ami endeavouring to. cgnfutf» 
that the proofs of the miracles are supported with. diiJOLQulty. by 
^lUosophical reasonings. 
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But, had there been neither a divine meew 
senger, norwitnessestointerpretto mankind 
this extraordinary dispensation^ and to de- 
velope the design of it, it would have re- 
mained unfruitful, and would have- been 
merely an obje€l of curiosity and idle spe- 
culation*. 

The miracles might then have appeared 
consistent with the ordinary course of nar 
ture, or to depend on some uncommon cir- 
cumstances. They would have been no- 
thing but mere prodigies, on which the lear*^ 
ned wouldhave built systems, and which the 
ignorant part of mankind would have attri* 
buted to some invisible power. 

Several of these miracles too could not 
have taken place, because the perform- 
ance of them was connefted with out- 
ward circumstances^ which were to be pre- 

* Ciirist, therefore, would not haveaAedconforfliably to iSb» 
design of the mùrades, had he revealed to the spectators faowh» 
trrought these miracks, or the secret of their execution. For 
the persuasion and instnifttoil of the speâators, it sufficed, tfaaé 
thefà^s in question were not indnded In the ordinary comae o# 
events/ and that nature appeared to obey inatantaneously ttit 
Voice of Christ. 
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pared by the Messiah or his ministers. 
Butin tibe plan of divine wisdom all was har- 
mony and connexion ; the miracles bore m 
specific relation to a certain fpoint of time 
and space; .their appearance was to depend 
on that of those persons who were to sig* 
nify to nature the orders of the legislator» 
and to men the intentions of his goodness* 
TTiis, therefore, would be the proper place 
to enquire into that parallelism of nature 
«nd grace, so weH fitted to proclaim to re-» 
fleeting beings that supreme intelligence 
which has pre-(M*dained every thing by ono 
sii^le aâ^. — If the messenger and his mi« 

* Mj principleB on th;8 pre-ordination would be very Ul nnr 
dentood, were it ai:g;ued, that they destroy hunmn liberty. Free 
aétiont have been, foreseen, because they essentially supposed 
motives» «nd becauee the motives have been forefeen by htm '. v)b0 
tryttb. tbe reint and the heart. ^ 

To foresee a free ad, U not die tame as to effeûit ; to permft 
it, is not the same^as to pflodttce it. 

PreteifinccU always relative to the nature of the aft, and to 
tfaflt.ff thesgoDt^ To foresee, therefore, is, to know w:idi cer- 
tainty the influence of causes, 9M the particular, nature of Û» 
flttxed being, on whom these causes aâ, or on account of whicti 
this being determines itself. Dojm not the Creator of man Jhtatf 
éqmtnan it fatbioned^ Isthes^ret 0/ the composition of tfaf 
florid. hidden to him who has made the vwld? Does not the 
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vsbers prtyed fer extraordinai^ cures, o» 
Q^tr muftc^loOd events, their {M-apscs alsqr 
li:Hi9tituteda part dfth»t great chain.; thejt 



workman know liis work ? And, because the author of man 
toow s how man is made, ^oes it foUew, that man «hovid kvi^ 
neitfacr wUl nor iiber^ Î Because God knows the intimate oa* 
tqr^ of Àese fiee ag<enta> is it aoonsequencei that this knowledge 
destroys the Uberty^ of these beings ? If knowledge supposes al- 
ways an ofcjeô, that knowledge w9l be certain and infaliUe» 
wheafe¥er4he objeâ is peifeélty known ; and if this objeÂlitB 
natural relaxions to other objets, these last to others. Sic. and if 
certain effeâs are to residt from these various rdatioas, tlhese 
«&étsvWiU^picci«4y foccknown, if these various uetations mm 
cxaâij known. The eSe£U were intended to be subprdinste to 
caa«es ; these last to each other s otherwise there would have 
oeen netther oracr nor harmony. 

Fore-knowledge was a natural consequence of this subordi- 
nation. 

The adorable intelligence to whom every thing in the universe 
Ss laid open, who ^scovers the effieds in their causes, these 
fcauscs hi himself i who has beheld, from all eternity, the minutest 
work of the ant, as well as the prodigies of the cherubim ; thiv 
intelligence, properly speaking, docs not foruee free aéHons ; it 
sett them. For futurity is to that intdligence as the present 
moment, and all ages are as an indivisiUe instant. 

I shall not engage myself any further on a subjeô so elevated, 
and so much controverted. I wish that what Ï have advatoced 
toncemittglibeny, in Art. xii. and xiii. of the abridged Anidy- 
*i«, may be read over with attention. And 1 iftatter tnysdF, 
that it win appear plainly that my principles on that maitter do 
*x* in the least incline to fatality. 
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had been foreseen, from all eternity, by HIM 
who holds the chain in his hand, and he had 
co-ordained the causes of such or such a 
miracle with such or such prayers. 
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CHAP. X, 



EXTRAORDINART DOUBT :-£XAMINATION OF 

IT. 

THERE still remains a doubt unsatisfi- 
ed, concerning testimony, which re- 
quires some consideration. 

I have admitted as very probable, at least 
that the witnesses, who attested these mira- 
culous fa£ts, were neither deceivers nor 
deceived, — ^But, possibly, they were im- 
postors of a singular nature, and of a very 
elevated kind. 

I suppose a set of men, ardently zealous 
£>r the welfare of mankind, who^ being 
thoroughly convinced of the beauty and 
usefulness of a doftrine which they passion- 
ately wished to promulge, saw clearly the 
absolute necessity of miracles to arrive at 
their end. 
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I suppose that these men invented fidse 
miracles, and thus exhibited themselves a» 
messengers from the Most Hi|[h* 

Finally, I suppose that thus inspired, and 
supported by this new kind of heroism, they 
voluntarily devoted themselves *to tortures 
and to death, in support of an imposture so 
conducive to the happiness of mankind. '- 

I have akeady accumulated a number of 
very extraordinary suppositions. And now 
I must a^k, whether sucli a specîps of he* 
roism is consonant to the analogy of moral 
order ? Let me, above all' things, avotd 
çvery .supposition repugnant to» common 
sense, 

<Can then simple illiterate men invent siicfc 
a doârine ? C^n they form such a plan ? 
Will thçy carry it into exccutioa Î Will 
they bring it to a conclusion ? 

Men who profess îh heart and souï to 
believe a ftiture Uffe, and a* God, theavctt- 
g^ir of imposture, will tbey hope to arrive 
at felicity by tbc means of imposture ï r 



« Extraordinary Doubt : 

' Will men, who, far from being asktrrcd 
that God will approve their imposture, 
have, on the contrary, the strongest rëàsot>s 

' to believe that he will utterly condemn it ; 
will those men expose themselves to the 
greatest calamities, the greatest perils, to 
death itself, to defend and propagate tliât 
imposture ? 

Men who aim at the glorious title of bê- 
ncfeftorsto mankind, will tbey exposethefîr 
fellow-creatures to the most cruel trials^ 
without being at all certain of that compéii- 
sation which they promise them ? 

Men who associate together to execute 
so strange a plan, so complicated, so dan- 
gerous — can they rely on each other ? Can 
they flatter themselves that they will never 
• be betraj'^ed ? And wiU they never be betray, 
ed ? Men who undertalce, not only to. con- 
vince their contemporaries of the truth and 
usefulness of . a certain doélrioe, but who 
undertake to convince them also x>f the re- 
ality of faëls incredible in their nature, pub- 
lic, numerous, various, circumstantial, re- 
cent facts ; can tbey flatter themselves with 
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tbe.Ii^e of obtaining the smallest credit, if 
all these faéb be pure invention ? Can they 
flatter themselves with the hope of passing^ 
forever undetefled? And will they never 
be detedled ? Gan men But I sink un- 
der the weight of ob^e£tions, and I am obli-r 
ged to abandon suppositions so contradic* 
tory to common sehse* — ^It is scarcely pos'- 
sible to conceive, that so extraordinary a 
heroism could have entered into a single 
mind, much less into several, and that \t 
could produce the same effefts, the same 
force, constancy,, ^xd union in. alL And 
what appears to me so imj^obable,. 
with respccl to sueh a kind of heroism^ 
would appear to me no less so in regard ta 
&e love of gjLory and renown- 

IfjOni the most solid grounds, I am con- 
vinced that there i& a moral order* ;; if the 
judgments I form of mankind are the ne- 
cessary resuk of/tfaat moral order ; I can- 
not admit suppositions which, have no ana-^ 
iogy with that moral order^ and which eve» 
stand in diwél iûpposîtion to k» 

,* Vide this Book, Chap. L 
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.OTHER BQUBTS^FOKPKESSFCSt 71^ MAHKEB* 
LOUS^FALSE MIRACUES^MARTYRS OF JJU 
ROR OR OPINION^REFLBCTIONS. ' ' 



IK the process of thjis investigation,^ 
dciibts seem spontaneously to arise, and 
to crowd lipofi each other. The subjeft 
in which I aih* engaged is as icomplicated as 
ills important. 

It may be viewed in various lights j and 
I cannot undertake to consider them all ; I 
have therefore sele6led tho&e only which 
ere of most immediate consequence. ' 

. The i^etigions dssmsas of almost every na.^ 
tioa are full of .a{4)arLtions, miracks^ pra^ . 
digicay.&Ci There i&i hardly a ieligioii$ 
opinion, but :what can exhibit micacles, an^*' 
^ven martyrs, to support it. The human * 
^nd delights in what is marveikius ; it haiè^ 



Fondnt^B^f^ Vie JùrveUous. . fir 

». 

*4feni idnute fmdiièss for what h new^ ând ex*^ 
itraordmaryvi It is c^ivated with every pro- 
adigj. It lends a wining; ear to them, and 
cfrcqiieatly^ betieveis them without èxamiii^^ 
«ttoii» The mind does hot even "seem, framed 
for doubting i it ia:rather addiéled to be- 
lieving; philosophical doubts imply efforts, 
rwhiôby in gèticraiy are pahtftil and labo-. 
'tîous.* 

* These natural dispositions of the humaa 
mind are well calculated to increase philo* 
«Bophicai diffidence, iréspeélihg every thing; 
that has the appearance of miracles; and 
must tend to render the philosopher very 
fcautious in admitting the proofe adduced 
mi^pp4[>rt of them* 

But shall the dreams of the alchymist in- 
duce the philosopher to rejea the truths of 
chymistry ? Because multitudes of physic 
ieal and historical worksarefuil of mistake» 
observation» and doubtftrffeas, shall the at-^ 
tentîvç philosopher rçjea all books of phy;. 
*k».«id history } Or, will he conclude, ^it- 

discrimSnatdy, agajbst observation and fear? ^. 
11 many religious opinions have rented their • 
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support on miracles, that alone would coiw 
viQce me, that men, in all places and in att 
ages, have considered miracles as the i^ost 
expressive language of divinity, and th/e 
chara^eristic seal by which its messeb* 
• gers* arc to be known. 

. * Hence Chtist frecpientlj a|>peab t6 this praol; as tiie moit 
convincing? — The wjris that I do m myfather'g name, they Bear 
^ V)ittie*9 çfme.'^If Ihad net done among tbetn vtorh that never man: 
did.^^T hough yt beUeve not me, believe the vooria. — If the mightf- 
morte hwi been done in Tyre andSidon, nlichhave been done inyouy. 
thiy bad a great ^hile ago repenfed. 

Idiraclea were, in £aâ, one of the chief chara£lenstka by which 
the Jews thought the Messiah would be made known. — When He 
'Meeeiab cometh, •aiil he do greater miracle» than ^s man? 

Should anj one pretend, that Christ himself meant to weakiea. 
this strong proof, when he said-, in express words, There ehaii 
efrieefaUe chriete.* should he pretend that Christ meant tointf- 
jnate, by these words, the little credit that ought to be given to^ 
miracles; he would manifestly go contrary p- all the. rutes o£ 
teund criticism : for, if it can be proved by history, that the na^ 
ticm .alluded ta in this passage was then much addti^U- to magic 
and enchantments ; if it can be proved by the history o^thai^ nau- 
tion, that, a short time after the coming of Christ, there arose 
:^se prophets, who had Kcourse to magical arts tor seduce the 
people ; if that seduâion was so much ther easier, because thç- 
whole nation then profiessed to expeâ and wait £or the coming o£ 
Christ the Messiah; it would then appear most evident, that 
Christ, by these words,, meant only tafèrewam hb diacipiea^ 
^^inst the impostures of those false Christs, who. would have: 
hnposiedon the credulity of the. people, by persuading them thftt^ 
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7 I afterwards enter into a more minute de- 
tail; I compare fàâ:s ^ith fa6ls, miracles 
With miracles; I place testimony in oppo- 
sition to testimony; and I am struck with 
amafzement, when I discover the enormous 
difference between the miracles attested to 
me by the witnesses oY whom I have spoken, 
'and the fafts alleged in support of certain 
-xcUgious x>pinions« 

The first appear to me so superior, both 
as to their nature, their number, variety, 

; cc)nnexion,duration, publicity, uséfulnessf; 
and,; above all, in the importance of the ge- 
neral design, the greatness of its consequen- 

vçes, tiie strength of the evidence J; that ,1 

- ihty "«rttt that Chrîét, whose appeaitmce Ûnt 'ancient oradet 
foretold. ■ ' ' ^ 

.Would a discreet physkiaa incur the imputation of discredit- 
.jng- medicine,, because he warned the unwarj public against tlie 

- seductions of cmpincs ?. But, true physicians are not to be seduced 

- by ^empirics :. and therefore Christ adds. If it vare postiùlc^ tbQ 
•voiUddeeeive the very elect, - ■ > 

•f- There is no vain «çtentation-of power, no paiade, in these 
. grades ; most of them are works, of mercy and aâs of beneieo- 
.-/ience. _ . . ,*. 

f I earnestly request the reader, who can entertain a doubt on 
Ibis head, to weigh in the scale of reason, .one by onc^ the differ» 
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cannot reasonably refuse to admit ^hem as 
very probable, at lea^; whilst, <mi the other 
hand, I cannot reasonably admit, but must 
^rejeflk the others, as inventions equally ridi- 
xulmis in themsdves and repugnant to the 
liTisdom and majesty of the Lord of nature^ 

Shall I then hesitate to decide between 
the prestiges and tricks of an Alexand^ 

fpt ckan^erbtics which I have pointed out ; ^^nd which (in mf 
opinion) all meet in the miradea of the gespd. I further request 
«f him, to apply, one after the other, all thdfc chaxaâefbHcs to 
âiose/aâs, either ancient or modem, which axe produced as n»i- 
raculoua, and seriously to question himself, in the silept moment 
cf teciRment, whether ihese faAs ciM hear a comparison; • ite 
witt obscrrf the emioierstiqn ^i these cWaâerÎ8tica« whkcWL 
might ^Y^' carried much furthw» and have devel(^d much* 
more at latge, if the nature of this work had allowed me. Ist, t&e* 
fiatufe---2d, the number-— 3d, the (iKversity— 4th, the connexion-— 
ûûkr the duration— dth, the pubHcitj^— 7th', tSft direâ or parties-, 
lar usefulness — 8th, the importance of the general design— 9th» 
the greatness of its consequences— 10th, the force of the evi- 
dence. It were easy to find, in ancient and modem history, fiaâs, 
even Juridically attested, as miraculous, w^ch however were mere 
inventions, tricks of art, or effefts- of nature, but striking In theW 
various circumstances, cither physical or moral. Our times have; 
exhibited, and still exhibit, many examples. The truly Ip^al and 
critical reader will apply, therefore, to these fa^Sj the diffmnt 
<rhara£leristics which the miracles of the gospel exhibit. He will 
tiot be satisfied with general comparisons; he will enter into tJie 
minutest and deepest discussion : he will not stop at the greatest 
^nd most striking proofs ^ he will analyze eveA,tWJH>lMU9St«J^^j||L 
cany the analysis \o its very last elements. ^ 
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Pontanus*, or an ApN^llonws Thyanwusf, 
and those attested by the witnesses m.ques- 
tiqn? 3hall I balance between the authority 
of a PhilostratesJ and that of the apostles? 



It U to be premsoed, that, after so nice and dow an ezamint* 
tioii, the reader will clasÀ iri the same catcjpory the htiraeles of the 
C^ss^lU and all :thefaat held up as miracubu by ^Ceient seat 
said parties > 

I itevter saict because I never tfaoi^ht it, that, pforided a faâ 
vas attested as nuxacal aib, ve are under an obBgation of believ- 
ing it as miraculous ; but I have expatiated on the various cha- 
ia^^eristics which miracles mast have, and on the testimonies 
which snpiKnt them, so that ràiej rna^ obtain die snffiage of 
reason. 

*I request only one favottf of the «eader, whkh is, to bestow 
upon me that attention ^hich the nature of my work reijuires i 
not to form a judg:nient of the cause I am treating by a few pas- 
sages, but by the whole entire chain of my reasoning^ ; I mean, by 
thectrileâk>n of all the proofs which I bring together or point 
fsfùt» 

• A iamoiis impostor. 

+ Another ftunous impostor in the reign of Nero. Hierocles, 
a Pagkn phSosopAier, ^who fived in the beginning of the foimh 
century, composed a book, intitied, Philalethes, in which he 
co mpai ^ the pretended nûrades «f ApoOoiiius with those of 
Christ. 

' j| Author of^thè ftomanoe of Apononius, who composed it to 
péy-his coèrt to CsiacaUa, a ftiqfielrstitious*prince, and mudi ad» 
L'to maipc 
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^haSÏ I weigh in the same scales fable and 
history*? 

If in the most enlighteued age, and in the 
capital of a great kingdom, it has been pre- 
tended that miracles were wrought by con- 
vulsions^; if a person in a public employ- 
ment has handed them down in a volujni- 
nous work; if he has endeavoured to sup- 
port them by various testimonies; if a nu- 
merous society has detailed these faâs, as 
proofs in fevour of their opinion concerning 
a passage in a theological treatise : the whole 
of this will appear to me a burlesque inven- 
tion, and I shall contemplate with regret the 
melancholy wanderings of human reason J. 

. * Every one will see that the nature of this essay w31 not al- 
low me to enter into historical and critical details, which would 
be inconsistent with a simple sketch. Those details may be 
focmd in almost every book that has bee^n published in £svour of 
. the- cause in which I am engaged- I shall only refer the reader* 
jit present, to the feanied notes of the respeûable M. Sei|;neux 
de Correvon, on the work of the cdebrated Addison. 

• f Alluding to the pretended miiades o£ the Abb^ -Paris. 

± Undoubtedly, the judicious reader will not require that I 
ihould enlarge any further on an event so disgraceful todBe age 
. 'w« live in. I should even be almost tempted to censure-some ce- 
lebrated writers for their time so iU employed in the diKB Ssi ff i ^ 
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And because ^errorhas had its martyrs» as 
well as truth, I cannot persuade myself to 
consider ^artyrs as proofs, in fa6t, of the 
truth of any particular opinion : but if vir- 

such faôs, were I hot convinced of their laudable motives. That 
trûâi wMéh they defended, had no cause tO fear the weak shafts 
which they attempted to turn aside. 

Will the great Author of nature' suspend its laws to decide so 
lîdiculons'a question, as whether some words are or are not in a 
certain book, or to fix the sense of some particular words of a 
writer of the kwt century? Neither can it be objeflcd, that m 
such a case the great Rifler of nature might suspend its taws to 
confirm the: religion orcloârinè advanced by a particufaiz' doâor» 
or the society of which he is a member. For, were it evident in 
the eyes of rea&dh, that the words of this doâor cannot appa- 
rendy influence the happiness of mankind» is it to be presumçd 
that divine wisdom would interfere to authorize by miracles a 
particular opinion ? After ail, there would still remain an accu- 
rate examination to be made of the miracles alleged as a proof of 
that do£hine, and an inquiry also into that do^crine itself; See 
on this subje^ft^ note \ page 97,. This teasoning niay he applied 
to all the events of the same nature ao that wliich has given rise 
to this note. It woujd therefore be a very frivok«is objeAion to 
-the rairades of the gospel, to aHege that certain fa^s have hfsen. 
hastily admitted as miractdous by individuals, or even by whole 
societies, and published as s^uch ; for, in attempting to give amy 
weight to this objeélion, it would be requisite to prove, in a precise 
and sati^aâory manner, that Ae credibility on each sideis equal 
or neaiiy the same. The logician and critic would be necessitated 
xo4r%'Vf the parallel mentioned in note J. For in sound logic 
it will never foHow, that die mirstcles of the gospel are not true, 
because a number of persons of every rank and sex have xsctàané 
«ndpubUafaed faUe mvacies as true.- 
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tuous men, men of sound sense, suffer mar- 
tyrdom in support of an opinion, I may law- 
fully conclude, that they were at least fully 
convinced of the truth of that opinion. It 
will be proper therefore to enquire into the 
foundations of their opinion ; and, if I find 
that the faéls were so palpable, so nume^ 
rous, so diversified, so united together, and 
so conne^ed with the most important end^ 
that it was morally impossible for these men 
to have been imposed upon in these fa£ls ; 
I shall then cpnsider their martyrdom as 
Xhc final seal of their testimony. 
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CONCESSIONS OF THE ADVERSARIES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

IF after having heard these witnesses» who 
sealed with their blood the testimony 
they had given to these miracnlous faâs, I 
learn that their most ppenly declared ene*» 
mies^ their own countrymen and contempo- 
raries, have attributed to magic the greater 
number of these &£\Sy this accusation of 
magic will appear to ine an indireâ avowal 
of the reality erf these fadts» This avowal 
willy in my opinion, acquire a still greater 
weight, if the enemies of these witnesses 
are at the same time their natural and legiti* 
mate superiors ; and if, being able to em* 
ploy all the means which power and autho- 
rity can administer to expose that which 
ibey pres^ume to he aa imposture, they ne- 
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-rer have succeeded. If, moreover, in the 
progress of my inquiries, it appear farther, 
that these very witnesses, who could not be 
confuted by their own magistrates, have 
constantly persevered in charging these ma- 
gistrates with the greatest of crimes, and 
that they even dared to accuse them to their 
face ; in this case, I think the inference will 
be infinitely more striking*' If afterwards 
it appear, that other enemies bf these wit- 
nesses have also attributed to ma^cal arts 
the miraculous fafts they^attested ; if 1 am 
convinced that these enemies were as en- 
lightened as the age in which they lived ad- 
mitted ; that they were equally knowing» 
artful; vigilant, and inveterate ; if I know 
that most of them existed in times not very 
distant from those of the witnesses ; if, fi- 
nally, I know that one of those enemies, the 
most subtle, the most artful, the most obsti- 
nate of them all, and seated too on one of 
'the most illustrious thrones in the world, 
1ms admitted several of these miraculous 
fafts ; is it possible for me, consistent with 
the rules of sound criticism, not to consider 
these avowals as strong presumptions in ia- 
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trour of the reality of the &£b in ques- 
tion?» 

* I again repest it, thenatiue «f my plan does not adnnt his- 
tencal and crtdcal detaib r ^e reader will meet vrith ûut moit 
material of these concessiiMia oCGeUuB» PoqAyrr» Julaia, and. 
the other adversaries of the evangelical witnesses, in the excellent 
tieatisesof Grotins, Ditton, Vemet,. Bergur, BuUet, &c. Ma^ 
ny of the best i^logists for these witnesses ttûg^ however, 
perhaps, be charged (and not without reason) with havin|;con* 
«dered rather the number of their ai^gumcxits thsA their wei|^. 
Sfi&fklso dus^Qon MiiKtei. 
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CHARACTER Of THE WRITTEN EVIDENCE, ANI> 
OF THR WITNESSES. 

THE wftnesscs ta these miracuTous 
fa6ls have imdaubtedly handed dawiï 
to posterity, in some book, the testimonjr 
which they so publicly, so invariably, and 
so unanimously gave of these fafts» Accor- 
dingly,, a book is exhibited as the genuine 
narration of the witnesses. 

I examine this book with alF the attention^ 
of which I am capable ;; and I freely own,, 
that the more I examine it, the more { = 
am struck with the characteristics of truths 
Ithe originality, aad sublimity, which I dis- 
cover. 
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This book appears to me unexampted, 
and absolutely inimituble. The sublimity 
of. thought, the majesty and simplicity of 
exj»*ession ; the beauty, the purity, I could 
almost say the homogeneity oî the doc- 
trine'; the importance, the universality, and 
the expressive brevity and paucity of the 
precepts ; their admirable appropriation to 
the nature and wants of' man ; the ardent 
charity which so generously enforces the ob- 
servation of them ; the affefting piety, 
force, and gravity of the composition ; the 
profound '- and truly philosophical sense • 
which I discover in it ; these are the cha-* 
faélers which fix my attention to the book 
I examine, and which I do not meet with," 
m the same degree, in any produ6liou of the . 
human mind. I am equally affefted with 
the candour, the ingenuousness, the modes- 
ty,.! should have said, the humility,, of the . 
writers, and that unexampled and constant 
Ibrgetfulness of themselves, which never 
admits their own refleëlîons, or the smallest 
eulogium in: reciting the aôions. of their .,. 
master.. 

When! remark the plain, simple, and' 
dkpassionale account given by these wri- ^ 
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Iters of the greatest events, never attempting^ 
to astonish their readers, but endeavouring 
«Iways to enlighten and convince them, .1 
ftm irresistibly led to believe, that their onlj 
yiew was thai of attesting to mankind a 
truth which they conceived of the highest: 
importance to human hi^pinesSr 

. Regardless of themselves, they seem fulE 
enly of that great truth which they promuU 
gated : I am not surprised, therefore, ta 
find truth tlie only object which they have 
studied in their composition. This they 
exhibit unadorned, unembellbhed ; iheif 
language therefore is simple— 7Ï>^ leper 
stretched forth his handy and it became 
%3hole — The sick man^.tooi up bis bed and 
^valked. 

The distinguishing charaéleristîcs of the 
ftrue sublime appear in these writings ; for: 
when God is the objeft, it is sublime to say^ 
Me spake^anditsvas done ; but it is easily 
discerned that the sublime occurs there only^ 
because the thing was of an extraordinary 
nature, and because the writer delivered it 
as he saw it, that is, 2& it was. These wri- 
ters appear to me not only most completely 
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ingenuous, for they do not even dissemble 
their own weakness ; but I am still more 
astonished, when they do not even dissem- 
ble certain circumstances of the life andf 
bufferings of thdr master, which have no 
tendency to enchance his gloiy ifi the eyes 
of the world. Had they been silent as to 
these circumstances, their adversaries as- 
suredly could never have discovered them, 
nor consequently have taken any advantage 
from them* They have, however, not fail- 
ed to relate them, and with all their minu- 
iSest circumstances. It is impossible, there- 
fore^ not to feel that the purport of their. 
writing was to bear testimony to the truth* 

Is it possible, I say to myself, that these 
fishermen, who are supposed to perform ac- 
tions not less astonishing than those of their 
master ; who say to the lame man Éise up 
and walk/ and be ivalked; is it possible 
that these fishermen •fehotlld be so destitute 
dT vanity, that they should disdain the ap- 
plauses of the people who were spe£lators 
of these prodigies ? 
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My surprise and admiration, therefore, 
are equàU when I read these words,* Te 
men of Israel y v)by mangel ye at this ? or 
n^by look ye so earnestly on us^ as though* 
by our ownpov;er or holiness we had made 
this man to walk ? In so charaéleristic a 
niark,^an I mistake the expression of hu- 
mility, disinterestedness, and truth î When 
I read these words my affeâions are raised^, 
and they excite emotions in my souL 

Who then are these men, who; whilst na* 
ture is obedient to their voice, are fearful 
that this obedience should be attributed tc^- 
their power or piety ? How should the mind 
refuse its assent to such witnesses ? How is 
it possible to suspe£l such narrations to be 
mere inventions ? And how many more 
circumstances of the same nature do I dis- 
cover, which are inseparably connefîtecî 
with these, and which were not at all more 
likely to present ^theijiselves naturally tOw 
the minds of these men l 

• Aâs iii. ver. 1^. 
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MiFLECTIONS ON THE NARlRATIVE OF THE 
WITNESSES.— WHETHER TT HAS BEEN FOR- 
MALLY CONTRADICTED BY EVIDENCES OF THE 
SAME WEIGHT, AND MADE AT THE S AWK TIME- 

I KNOW that several parts of the nar- 
rative appeared a very «hort time after 
the events attested by the witnesses. If 
tjiese parts are the work of some impostor, 
he ought undoubtedly to have been cauti- 
ous not to make his recital too circumstan- 
tial, lest he should be more easily detefiled. 
And yet whalpcan be more particular than 
the narrative now before me ? I meet with 
the names of the persons, their qualities, 
office, habitation, and diseases. I observe 
the jdaces, the time, the circumstances, 
pointed out, and numberless minute details, 
all concurring to describe the event in the 
most precise manner. In a word, I must 
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be conscious, that had I been in the plate, 
or existed at the time, when the narrative 
was published, it would have been pexfeél- 
ly easy for me to have satisfied myself with 
respe£t to the truth or fiOsehood of the £a£U« 
And is it natural to imagine, that the obsti- 
nate and powerful adversaries of the wit- 
nesses neglefted doing that which I i^iould 
have done, had I existed in those times and 
places ? I must therefore search after some 
evidences, in the history of those timei^ 
which formally contradidl those of the wit- 
nesses : but all I can meet yvith are vague 
accusations of imposture, magic, or super- 
stition : I therefore ask, Is it thus that the 
most circumstantial accounts are to' be 
overturned ? But perhaps (I again say to 
myself) the accounts are lost which formal- 
ly contradiéled those of the witnesses ? But 
why then is not the account of the witness- 
es lost also ? Because it has been most 
carefully preserved, and transmitted to hie, 
by a numerous society which still «xistsi 
But, on the other hand,. I observe ahcithel' 
society* equally numerous, and still more 

♦ Tbejewt 
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aacient, whiôh^ descending by a» tminter- 
rnpted succession from the first adversaries 
<rf the witnesses, and inheriting the hatred 
which those adversaries bcwe towards them, 
as well as their prejudices, might have 
preserved as. easily the evidences against 
those witnesses, as it has preserved so ma- 
ny other monuments, which they still pro- 
duce with complacency, and many of which 
serve to betray them* I even see several 
weighty reasons, which ought to have'en- 
gaged that society to preserve carefully all 
the proofs contradictory to those of the 
witnesses. 

What particularly occurs to me is, that 
accusation, so odious, so pointed, and so 
often repeated, with which the witnesses 
had dared to charge the magistrates of that 
society, and the astonishing success of the 
testimony that the witnesses bofe to the 
fafts on v/hich they built their accusation. 
How easy would i; have been for the ma- 
gistrates tocontradidl this testimony ! How 
nfMQh was it their interest to do it ! And 
how great must have been the effeâ: of a 
juridical and circumstantial deposition. 
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wliich, in every page, would have <contrft- 
dieted tlmt of the witnesses ? Since, llien, 
the society of which I am speaking cannot 
produce such a formal evidence, I think I 
km authorised, by all the rules of sound 
criticism, to believe that it never was pos- 
sessed of any authentic documents to op- 
pose to the witnesses. — But it occurs to 
me, that the* friends erf the witnesses, 
when they came into power, are said to 
have destroyed every proof repugnant to 
their testimony. It has not, however, been 
in their power to i^nnihilate that great so- 
ciety, which was avowedly inimical to them. 
And they did not become powerful till nia- 
ny centuries after the event, which was 
the subjeél of their belief. I must then 
relinquish this suspicion, which is void of 
foundation. And, whilst the. society in 
question has nothing to produce, but the 
most vague accusations of imposture, the 
witnesses (I remark) have handed down, 
in their writings, informations and inter- 
rogatories, made by the magistrates them- 
selves, or by the chief teachers of that so- 

. ' • ♦ .The Christians under Constantine. 
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cîcty, which are f^iosilire prools, thaï* thef 
were far frdm bemg indiffèrent a» td \tlMkt 
was going forvrairds in their capitals» 

I did not indeed suppose any 9uch in* 
diflfercnce ; it was too improbable, I sup- 
posed, on the contrary, that the magistrates 
or teachers did aâually exert their utmost 
efforts to come to acertainknowledge of the 
faâs« I therefore proceed to the informa- 
tions and interrogatories, contained in the 
writings of the witnesses or of their first 
disciples. 

As these writings have never been con- 
tradifled in a formal manner, by those 
whose immediate interest it was to contra- 
dia them ; I think myself obliged to admit 
that these writings. are of ccmsiderable au* 
thority. , 

It is with à singular satisfaftion that I 
read over and over again these interesting: 
interrogatories : and the more I read them, 
the more I admire the exquisite sense, the 
singular precision, the noble courage and 
candour,, so conspicuous in the answers*' 
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Truth seems to dart forth from every side, 
and the bare perusal of them is sufficient 
to cpnvince us, that such fa£ts are not a 
mere invention. It is not certainly in such 
a way as this, that people set themselves to 
invent. 
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THE MAN LAME FROM HIS BIRTHr 

NO sooner had the disciples of Jesus, 
begun (in the midst of the capital), 
to bear witness to what they called the truth, 
than they were led b^efore the tribunals. 
They are examined, questioned, and they 
openly attest before these tribunals, that 
which they had already affirmed in the pre-i. 
sence of the people.. 

Aman lame from his birth, had been? 
recently restored to the use of his limbs ;: 
this lame man was forty years of age**^ 
Two of the witnesses are the reputed au- 
thors of this cure. They are sent for by the 
senators, who propose this question tou 
tiiem, Byiuhat power or by v)bat namclmr'm^ 

•Aasm.4. 

i;.2. 
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ye done this ? The question is precise and 

formal. Te rulers of the people (answered 

the witnesses), if roe thts day he examined 

of the good deed done to the impotent man^ 

by V)hat meant he ^is made' whole ; be it 

known unto you all, and to all the people of 

Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of 

Nazareth, vnhom fè crucijied, whom God 

raised from the dead, even by him doth this 

man stand here before you, whole. 

t . * 
What ni^w is the behaviour of the two 

jisheFmen I. Do they attempt to ingratiate 

themsfelves with their judges I No \ they set 

out by t^braiding them openly with an 

atrocious crime, and conclude by affirming, 

the very faft which the judges hel4 in the 

utmost abhorrence. — Here I reason with 

myself, and my reasoning is very simple:—- 

If iry whom. the' magistrates have crueificd, 

h^ been ciu'cilbed justly ; if he be not ri* 

S€»i froni the dead-^ if the miracle WTOUght 

on the hone 'man be another deceit ;: these 

makgistrates^ who undoubtedly have proofs 

of all this, will loudly and publicly reproach 

these witnesses with their audaciousness^ 

their imposture, tlieir malice ; and will in- 

flift on them the severest punishments 
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' \ continue Teading ; Na^^ v^bcn ti^y^sav^ 
fbeboldncsi uf Peter and Jobn^ and per ^ 
çehed that tbey V)ere unlearned and ign^^ 
rant tnen^ they marvelled^ and jbey took 
inovfledgèoftbem tbat tbey bad been wtb 
JesUf. And beholding the man^^ v)bicb ^as 
healed standing n»itb tbem^ tbey could say^ 
notbing against it; butl loben tbey bad 
commanded tbem to go aside out qftbe coun^^ 
cil^ tbey confer red amongst tbemseheSy^^nd 
they recalled them, and commanded tbem^ 
not to speaàaf all ni>r teacb in tb'e name' of 
Jesus» 

What do I see here ? These sénateurs,. so. 
prepossessed against the witnesses, , and 
their declared enemies, arc not able to si* 
lence them ! Those very senators, whonv 
the witnesses have censured with so, much 
courage and so little caution, content them-^ 
selves with threatening, them and forbid^ • 
ding them to.teach ! The lame man th«i.: 
has been restored. But it was in the name 
of the crucified Jesus. The crucified iriaii^ 
is then risen from the dead* The aenatora 
then tacitly admit this nesurrefUonr at le^t 
their conduct seem» to imply that they caa^ : 
not prove the contrary.. ; j 
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I cannot reasonably objeQ:, that the his- 
torian of the fisherman 1ms falsified all this 
procee^ng. For it certainly does not be- 
come me, who came into die world 1700 
years after this transa€tion passed, to form 
a charge against this historian, which, 
should have been brought against him by 
contemporaries of the witnesses ; who ne- 
vertheless have not brought it, or at least: 
Have never been able to -prove itv 

I kam by this historian, that the jconse-: * 
quence of this miracle was the conversion oC 
five thousand men : I do not say that these; 
five thousand men were so many witnesses». 
I have not their account : But I wi// say,, 
that the conversion of so considerable a 
number proves the publicity of the faft^ 
Neither can I presume to say that this num- - 
ber isexaggerated ; because I have no au-, 
thentic evidence to oppose to that of the 
historian,* and my simple negative ought/ 
not to counterbalance his positive affirma- 
tion.. 

I cannot forbear a few observations on* 
some particular expressions in this very m^: 
tcresting recital». 
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Such as I bav€^ give I thee: in the name 
$f yesus Christ of Nazareth^ rise up and 
^alk. 

Such as I ba'oe, give I thee. The only 
power he has, is that of making a lame man 
to walk ; and this power is committed to. à 
poor fisherman ! In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazarethy rise up and vjalk. 
What precision, what sublimity in these 
words ! how well adapted to the majesty of 
Hjm who commands all nature I 

Ifijoe this day be examined of the coon 
deed done to the impotent man. It is an 
â£l oîpity^^ not of ostentation^ which they 
wrought : they have made no signs to ap- 
pear in heaven : they have done a good 
deed to an impotent man ; a good deed ! 
and in all the simplicity of a pure and virtu- 
ous heart* 

Whom ye crucified^ ivhom God raised 
from the dead. No reserve, no management 
here; no prudential consideration, no per- 
sonal fears are here predominant : they are 
then well assured of the faft, and fear a<* 
being confuted ! 
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When they spoke to the people^ they 
said, fFe ivot that through ignorance ye di4 
it. Their language is diflFerent when be- 
fore the tribunal; they disdain to flatter their 
judges, or to make use of any artifice to 
C(}nciltate their favour — Whom ye crucified^ 
whom God raised/rom the dead. 
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SAINT PAUI,. 



1 PROCEED in the history of the wit- 
nessés*, and I quickly meet with the 
history of a young man, which greatly ex- 
cites my curiosity and attention. 

Although educated by a sage, he ,was far 
from praélisirig his moderation. . His aftive, 
yehçment, ^d courageous disposition ; his 
persecuting spirit, and blind adherence to 
the sanguinary maxims of a predominani; 
and overbearing sefl ; excited in him the 
most vehement inclination to take a distin- 
guished part of the open war, which that 
sea: had proclaimed against the witnesses. 
He had already assented to, and assisted at 
the violent death of one of the witnesses ; 
but unable to confine his fanatic zeal with^ 
in the walls, of the capital, obtained from 

« Aas viii. 9. 
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the rulers letters, authorising him to perse- 
cute the partizans of this new opinion^ 
wherever they should be found. 

He sets out, attended by several horse- 
men, breathing out tbreatenings and 
slaughter ; and, before he arrives at Da- 
mascus, becomes himself a minister of the 
gospel ! He enters upon his sacred office, 
and begins with attesting the faiSts which 
the witnesses attest, in that very town; 
wherein he was going to vent his rage against 
the infant society. 

Mord as well as natural order hath its 
laws ; men do not throw off their charafter 
on a sudden and without cause ; they can- 
not on a sudden, and v/ithout cause, divest 
themselves of their deep-rooted, their fa- 
vpurite, and, in their own eyes, "their best- 
grounded prejudices; still less the preju- 
dices of birth and education ; and least of 
all those of religion. 

Some extraordinary and unexpe6led event 
must therefore have occurred on the journey, 
some more than common motive must have 
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been employed to convert this nian, from 
being a most furious persecutor, to the most 
zealous disciple of him whom he persecuted*. 
For I must suppose some cause, and indeed 
some very great cause, to have effefiled so 
sudden, so unexampled a change. I learn 
tfrom himself, and from his historian, what 
this cause is. A great Jight from heaven 
shone around him, the brightness of which 
deprived him of his sight. He fçll to the 
ground, and he l^prd a voice from heaven# 
Hé immediately becomes an objeél of the 
fury of that sea which he had deserted; he 
is dragged into prisons, carried before the 
tribimals of his own nation, and of others, 
and he every where attests, with equal for-; 
titude and constancy, the faéls attested by 
the first witnesses. With a very singular 
pleasure I follow him, when led before a 
foreign tribunal, where happily a king of 
his own nation is present; there I hcai- him 
give a very cineumstantial account of his 
conversion. He does not attempt to con- 
ceal his former rage against the new seÊl ; 
he even paints it in the strongest colours*; 

• Aasxxvi.10, IV • . 
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Andnahen they v>ere put todeatb\ (be says) 
I game my voue against tbetn^ and I pu-*, 
ntshedthemçft in every synagogue y and com* 
pelUd them ^to blaspheme,; and^ bei^jg exn 
eeedingiy mad against tbem^ I persecuted 
pbem cvenrunto strange cities. Hethen pro- 
ceeds to the extraordinary circumstancea 
which attended his conversion; gives an 
account of what followed; and concludea 
by saying, addressing himself to the judge ^^ 
For the king ènowetb iff. these things, of 
vjbicb 1 speak freeiy ; for I am persuaded 
that none of these things are bidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a cor^ 
ner^. This new witness, therefore, as well 
as the first, entertains no apprehensions of 
beii^ contradi£ted concerning the faâs; 
for he talks of things which were not done 
in a corner: and I am not in the least sur* 
prized when I read that his speech staggers 
the king: Almost thau persuadest me. The 
prince, therefore, does not view him in the 
light of an impostor. This witness had de- 
livered the same things in the midst of the 
capital, when speaking before a crowded as^ 
sembly of* the people; and was interrupted 

• Aâszx¥L26. 
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only when he eame to tombât an tocîent and 
favourite prejudice of that haughty nation*'^. 
I find, in the same historian, other very ciiv 
cumstantia)^ proceedings, of which this new 
disciple is the objeft , and which are carried 
on at the request of his countrymen, who 
had solemnly sworn and conspired to dc- 
së*oy him. . I carefully analyze these pro- 
ceedings, and the farther 1 pursue my ana*, 
tysis, the more I perceive the probability- 
increase, in support of the faéls^ attested by 
the witnesses. I moreover meet, in the 
same historian, with other speeches of this 
witness, which to me appear master-pieces 
of reason and eloc|wnce : if' this word elo>- 
quence, so much prostitlited, can be applied 
to speeches of this nature. I dàre not add, 
that there are some replete with wit ; this 
word would be still more inapplicable to so 
great a charaëler and such great things. Te 
men of Athens^ I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious ; for as I passed by 
and beheld your devotions ^ I found an altar 
mfith this inscription^ to the unknowj^ 
Go D . Whom therefore ye ignorantly voor^ 
ehipy him declare I unto you^. 

* Ai^a xxU^ 21/ The prejudice on the vocation of the GentUetfl 
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Some of his speeches are so pathetic, so 
affefting, that I cannot resist the emotions 
they raise in me. — Bonds and afflictions: 
ahide me; but none of these things move 
me; neither count I my life dear unto my^ 
self^ so that I might finish my course with 
joy^ and the ministry vjhich- 1 ha^e received 
of the Lord Jesus. And now behold^ Iknov» 
that ye all shall see my face no more. — / 
have coveted na man^s silver^ or gold^ or 
apparel; yea^ ye yourselves know that these 
bands have ministered unto my necessities^ 
and to them that were with nte^ I have 
shewed you ^11 things, how that sa labour* 
ing ye ought to support the weak, and t» 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, hov> 
he said, It is more blessed to give than tm 
receiveJ^ 

I am astonished when I observe the iium* 
ber, the nature, the greatness, and the du- 
ration, of the labours and trials of this ex- 
traordinary personage; and, if the import- 
ance of the views, the dignity of the motives, 
and the obstacles to be surmounted, are the 
measures of glory, I cannot but consider 

• AéU 3gL.23, 24;, 25, 35^ 34„35,: 
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tfii» pCTsOTfas a most aceoiliplishedatnd he- 
roic charafter. 

. But this extrsttxrcHhftryî man has himself 
trritteiu I study ïm writings^, and Î am- 
itmck with the extreme disinterestedness^ 
Ae meektiess, the patlifetie piety, and j abore 
all, with that sublime benevolence which: 
breathes through all his works; the whole 
Face of man finds ro^m^ in his heart; there* 
is no branch of ihOTality which does not 
vegetate and fruélify within him. He is him- 
self a moral system, which lives, breathes^ 
and a€fe without ceasing r he is at the same 
tîflie ' the precept and the example. And' 
what precepts does he teach?-— X^/ tdve br 
v^ifhout dissimulation^ Abhor tbatwbicb^ 
is evil^ cleave to that ivbich is good. jB^ 
kindly affectioned one to another^ nviti bro- 
therly lave ; in honour preferring one nno^ 
tber. Not slothful in business; rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; distribua 
ting to thenecessity of saints; given to bos^ 
pltality. Bkss them v^hich persecute y oui 
Mess ànd curse not. Rejtice with them that 
do rejoice^ and tfeep' with them that weep*^ 
Be of the same ih,in4 one toy^ards anotàar^ 
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Mind not high tbisigs^ and be not mse im 
your own conceits.^ Is it possible that these 
ethics, so pure, so elevated, so peculiarly 
adapted to the wsuits Of universall society» 
should have been preached by the same 
man, who breathed forth threatenings aiïd 
slaughter y and who9è#ole {Measure and glo» 
ry consisted in putting his fellow-crcature» 
to the torture ? And how could such a nmn 
so suddenly attain to the perfeél praâice of 
such morality ? He, who came to call man* 
kind to these great duties, had surely spoken- 
to him. But what shall I say to that admi^ 
rablepifture ofcbarity, so full of warmtlk 
and life, which continually captivates my 
attention in another produâionf of thia 
finished moralist? And yet it is not the 
piéture itself which engages my attention 
the most,, it is the occasion which gives rise 
to it. Of all the endowments which man 
might obtain or exercise, surely there is no 
one fittet to flatter our vanity than those 
which are miraculous. Illiterate men, of 
the lowest ckss^ who suddenly speak fo- 
reign tongues, would be very much inclin- 
cd to make a parade of so extraordinary a. 

* Komans xiî. t ^ Corintli.zui;. 
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l^ft, forgetful of its purpose» A numerous 
society of Neophytes, founded by this illus- 
trious man, soon made an ill use of that gift» 
He hastens to write to them, and to remind 
them what ought to be the real use of mi* 
tacles. He does not hesitate in preferring 
that sublime benevolence, which he calli^ 
charity, to all miraculous endowments; that 
charity, which, according to him, is the 
most perfeél system of all social virtues — 
Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
ofangelsy and have not charity j I am be-^ 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cym^ 
iaL And though I have the gift of prO' 
phecy^ and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith ^ so 
that I could remove mountainsy and. have 
not charity^ I am nothings 

Whence has this sage learned to make so» 
exaèl: a discernment of things ? Why is he 
not dazzled by so many eminent gifts which 
hé possesses, or sttpp&ses himself to pos»^ 
sess? Would an impostor a6l in this man* 
ner ? Whence has he discovered that mira» 
ctesare only simple signs for these who d» 
not yet believe? Who has taught this fanar 
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deal persecutor to prefer the love of man* 
kind to the most spkndid endowmentà^?' 
Can I mistake, in these do6trine» and vir- 
tues of the ^ifici^k, the voice, the ever-ef- 
ficacious Voice, of THAT MASTER, who gavtf^ 
himself up as a sacrifice for the whole racer 
of mankind? 
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THE interrogatories contained in the 
evidence of the witnesses continually 
awaken my attention. 

It is there chiefly that I must search for 
the sources ofthe probability of the fafils at- 
tested. If these interrogatories, as I have 
already observed, have never been formally 
confuted by those whose greatest interest it 
was to contradia them, I must allow the 
consequences which naturally result from 
them. Amongst these interrogat(MÎes there 
is one especially which claims my atten- 
tion, and which I cannot read without feel- 
ing a secret pleasure; I mean that of the 
man born blind, and cured by the divine 
messenger*. This miracle becomes the 
cause of great astonishment to all those 

* Johnix. 
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who had known the blind man. They are 
at a loss what to thinks and are divided in 
their opinions. They bring him into the 
presence of the doftors, who question him, 
and ask him, how he came to receive his 
sight? He answers, He put clay upon my 
eyes y and Iwashedy and I do see. 

The doélors are not yet convinced of the 
fact ; they doubt and reason among them- 
selves ; they wish to fix their doubts ; aad; 
suspecting that the man was not born blinds 
they send for his father and mother. --^Is 
this your son^ whom ye say was born blind? 
How then does he now see? His parents 
answered them^ and saidj fFe know that 
this is our son^ and that he was born blinds 
but by what means be now seetb^ we knov^ 
not^ or who bath opened bis eyes^ we know 
not r he is of age j ask him^ he shall speak 
for himself. The doftors therefore q%ies» 
tion him SLgsan this man who had been blind 
from his birth; they again call him a se* 
cond time before them^ and sdy^ Gi'oe'God 
the praise; we know that this man who hatb 
opened thine eyes is a sinner. He answer* 
edj and said^ Wh^tbeir be be a sinner or nQ%^ 
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I knov) not; one thing I know j that whereas 
I was blind^ now I see. On this ingenuous 
answer the dodlors recuf again to their first 
question — fTbat'ldid be do ? They again 
ask him — How, opened he thine eyes? — / 
hasie told you already y he answers with 
the same firmness apd candour — wherefore 
^ould you hear it again? fFill ye also be 
his disciples? This answer irritates the 
doâors — They revile him — As for this feU 
lifWyWe know not from whence he is. — -Why! 
herein is a marnyeltous things that ye know 
not from whence bç is^ again replies this 
man, full of candour and good sense, and 
yet he hath opened my eyes ^ &c. What in- 
genuousness,, what simplicity^ what preci- 
sion, what welUconnefted rça;soning ! If 
3uch as these are not the charaâeristics of 
truth, by what niarks shall we ever discO'* 
Yer it? .. 
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THE RESURRECTION. • 

OF all the proceedings contained in this* 
book, there are none assuredly- of 
greater importance than that one which^ 
concerns the person of the divine messen-*^ 
ger; and on that very account it is ako tibe 
most circumstantial, the niost frequently 
repeated, and that to which the witnesses 
most direéMy and most frequently allude. 
It is always the centre of their testimony. 
I find it in the chief parts of the narrative ; 
^nd on a fair comparison of the passages 
which respeft this important point, they ap- 
pear t» me to be perfeâly harmonious. 

The divine teacher is taken^, examined^ 
and questioned by the judges of his nation ; 
they call upon him to declare who he is; he- 
declaresliimself; his answer is deemed bias- 
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phemy ; false witnesses are produced against 
him, who exhibit a misconstruflion of his 
words. He is condemned, and led before 
a supreme and foreign tribunal. There he 
is again questioned, and makes nearly the 
same reply. The judge, conscious of his 
iimiocence, wishes to release him. The 
magistrates, who have condemned him^ 
persevere in requiring his deathf : they in- 
timidate the chief judge, who delivers hitn 
up to them. He is crucified and buried* 
The magistrates seal the stone of the se- 
pulchre, and set a v/atch over it j and, a 
short time after, the witnesses attest in tlic 
capital, and in the presence of the magis- 
trates themselves, that he 'a>ho %vas crucifix 
ed i> risen from the dead. 

I have brought together the most essen<- 
tial faéis : I compare, I analyse them, and 
I can form only two hypotheses which cai\ 
possibly account for the conclusion of this 
affair— either the witnesses have carried off 
the body, or Jesus is really risen. I must 
decide between these two hypotheses, for I 
cannot make out a third. And first, I 
weiigh the particular opinions^ the prcjudi- 

N 
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ces^ the chara6ler of the witnesses : I ob- 
serve their conduft, their circumstances, 
the situation of their mind and heart, pre . 
vious to and since the death of their master. 

I afterwards examine the prejudices, the 
charafter, the condu6l, and the allegations^ 
of their adversaries. 

It is only, requisite that I should know 
tl)e country which the witnesi^s inhabit, 
to be acquainted, in general, with their 
opinions and prejudices. I well know that 
their nation professes to wait for a temporal 
deliverer, and that he is the ardent objeft of 
the prayers and expeftations of that na.tion: 
the witnesses, therefore, are also in expec^ 
tation of this deliverer. And in their wri* 
tings I find a multitude of passages con- 
firming this, which convince me that they 
are persuaded that he, whom they call their 
master, must be that temporal deliverer. 
In vain does this Master attempt to spiritu- 
alize their ideas ; they cannot discard that 
national prejudice, which they have so 
strongly imbibed — fFe trusted that it had 
been he V)hich should ha'oe redeemed Ts^ 
raeL^ 

* Luke xxiv. 21. 
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These men, whose ideas are not raised 
above sensible things^ have a simplicity and 
timidity of charafiler which they them- 
selves do not even dissemble. They con- 
tinually mistake the sense of their master's 
discourse ; and when he is laid hold on y 
tbey fled. The most zealous of them all 
denies him three times, and swears he 
knows him not ; and that ignominious a£l 
of cowardice is most particularly mejition- 
' ed in four of the principal narratives of the 
witnesses^ 

I cannot doubt, one single instant, but 
that they were fully persuaded of the reali- 
ty of the miracles wrought by their master, 
I have examined their reasons. They ap- 
pear to me of the greatest weight,* Nor 
can I doubt that their adherence to their 
master was owing to the ideas they had 
formed as to the desi^ of his mission. The 
attachment of man has always some foun- 
dation ; and surely the men of whom I am 
speaking must have lived in the expeélation 
of sgme benefit from him, whose disciples 
.they were become. They hoped, there- 
fore, at least, that he would redeem their 
nation from a foreign yoke. But this mas- 

• Vide Partii. chap. ii. iii. and y» 
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\«er, ffom whom they expected this great 
deliverance, is betrayed, gr\'en up, forsa- 
ken, condemned, crucified, and buried^ and 
with him all their tempore hopes vamsh^— 
He ivbo saved, others cannot save himself. 
His enemies triumph, and his disciples are 
bumbled, mortified, and confounded. , 

In such desperate circumstances^ would 
the witnesseiç form the wild projet of car- 
drying off the body of their master I Can one 
be easily persuaded, that so timorous, so 
artless a set of people, so unfit for strat^- 
gems and intrigues, will enter into so da- 
ring a conspiracy ? What ! those very dis- 
ciples who, in so pusillanimous a manner 
deserted their master, will they on a sud- 
den contrive so strange a plot, as to carnr 
off his body from the secular power ? They 
must evidently expose themeselves- to the 
greatest perils ! they must provoke a cer- 
tain and a cruel death \ And what can be 
their views in this projeft ? They either 
are, or are not, r^ersuaded that their master 
will rise from the dead ; if the first, it is ob- 
vious, they will resign his body to the D^. 
vine power ; if the last, all tlveir temporal 
hopes must vanish. What then can l>e 
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tîiie&? pBai m eacFyiog off Wa body ? iô pub- 
Itdi that be is risen from the dead ? But 
such men as thesey men without interest^ 
without fortune, having no authority^ can 
they flatter themselves, with the most dis- 
tant hopes, that so monstrousan imposture 
will gain credit ? Bat, even were this an ea-. 
sy matter^ still the sepulchre is* sealed; 
guards are placed on every side ; and these 
guard&have been seleéled and set by those. 
whose chief concern it was to prevent the 
Imposture.. Such preventive measures, 
surely are sufficient to deter those timoroua 
fishermen from any plw of carrying 6ff the 
body^ Men who have neither silvct or 
gold, will they attempt to bribe the watch. ? 
Men who, on the first appearance of danger, 
jforsook their master, will they attack these 
guards I Men hated and despised by go- 
vernment, will tliey so easily find othersr 
bold enough to assist them ?; Can they flat- 
ter themselves that these men would not 
betray them ? &c- &c. 

But is it a faâ:, that the sepulchre was. 
scaled, and a watch placed or àfet over it ? 
Is tliis A facl, I say, well ascertained î fioijr 
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I find .this, decisive and important circum* 
stance is mentioned only by one* of the 
evangelists. This rather surprizes me. 
I therefore diligently inquire, whether this 
very essential circumstance has not been 
contradi6led by those vv^hom it so nearly 
concerned to clear up this faft ? and I come 
to an absolute certainty that it neyer has. 
I must then necessarily allow, that the re- 
cital of this evangelist remains in its full 
fqrce ; and that the mere silence of thé other 
evangelists does not in the least invalidate 
the testimony given to this fa£l. 

• Independent of this verj'^ express testimo- 
ny, is it not probable that the magistrates, 
who might justly suspeâ such an impos« 
ture, and who were invested with authori- 
ty sufficient to prevent it ; is it not likely 
that they would employ every means possi- 
ble to prevent it I And if they have not em- 
ployed these means, what reason can I as- 
sign for their conduÊl I 

But if I can prove that these magistrates 
had considered before hand by what means, 
tibey might prevent such an imposture,, then 

• St. Matthew, xxvii. 60». 
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who can doubt but that they had employed 
these means time enough to prevent it ?-*- 
Sir, we remember that that deceiver said^ 
while be was yet alive. After three days I 
will rise again : Command, therefore, that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third 
^ay, les-t his disciples come by night and 
iteal him away, and say unto the people be 
is risen from the dead ; so the last error 
shall ie worse than the first. * If then the 
chiefs of the people have taken the most ef- 
ficacious means possible to prevent the fa£t, 
and every precaution which the case requi- 
red, have they not thereby deprived theiri- 
selves of the possibility of supposing that 
the body was carried off? And yet they en- 
deavour to support the supposition. They 
gave large maney to the soldiers, who, in- 
srtigated by them, spread the report, that 
bis disciples came by night and stole him 
away whilst they slept. ^ I shall not dwell 
on the singular absurdity of this report 5uç. * 
gested to the soldiers*. It is too obvious* 
Hoiv Gould these soldiers pi«sume to de-. 

• Matt. xxvxL 63, 64, 
•t Matt, xxviii. 12, 13^ 
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pose to a hSk which was doing v>bikt they 
slept ? 

Besides, is it natural to believe, that 
these sele£ted soldiers, chosen for the very- 
purpose of countera^ing a most dangerous 
imposture, should have given themselves» 
up to sleep ? But, another thought occurs 
to me, still more striking : — It is evident- 
ly clear to me, that the magistrates cannot 
be ignorant of the truth : if they are con- 
vinced that the body has really been stolen 
away, wherefore are notthe soldiers brought 
to a trial ? Why is m^ tlie trial made pub- 
lic ? What could be more decisive^ more 
proper to put a Stop to the progress of the 
imposture, and infeUibly confound the im- 
postors ? These magistrates, sadirçélly^ 
so nearly concerned to- expose this impos- 
ture, do not take this measure, so plain^ 
so . ohyious, so conformable to justice^ 
they do not even arrest the impostors :: they^ 
do not confront them with the soldiers! :: 
tiiey punish neither the impostors nor the 
soldiers i they publish no trial : they da 
not clear up the feel to the public. Neither 
do their successc^s clear it up at all better ; 
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they confine themselves, as their ancestors 
did, to insisting pn the imposture. 

Further ; when these same magistrates» 
soon after, send for two of the disciples, ojti 
account of a cure which had made a great 
noise;* and these disciples are bold enough 
to upbraid them with an atrocious crime, 
and to attest in their presence the resurrec- 
tion of that man, whom they had crucifi- 
ed ; what is the condufi of these xnagis^ 
trates? They are contented with threaten>- 
ing them, and commanding them to teach 
no mare in the name of Jesus, t These 
threatenings do not intimidate thewitnesses; 
they continue to publish openly the resur- 
reftion of the crucified teacher, in the same 
place, and publicly, in the presence of the 
magistrates. They are again brought be- 
fore the same magistrates, and persist with 
the same boldness in their account X—Tbé 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus^ whom 
ye slew ; we are his witnesses. What step 
do the magistrates now take ? — U^hen they 

. ' • Sec This Book, Chap. iii. 

+ Aôa iv, 18i 21. 
% AAf V. 30, 53. 
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bad beaten tbem^ they commanded them 
that they should not speak in the name of 
Jesus^ and let them '^0 ! Surely, the judi- 
cious reader requires no further observa- 
tions ; he has heard every thing, and feels 
the strength of the arguments here produ- 
ced. 
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CHAP: VII, 



CONSEQUENCES OF THE FACT— REMARKS—OB- 
JECTIONS.— REPLY. 

THUS we have circumstantial faSls, 
faéts which have never been contra- 
diéled, fafts which have been constantly 
and unanimously attested by witnesses, who 
seem to be possessed of every qualification 
requisite (agreeably to the rules of sound lo- 
gic), to establish the credibility of testimo- 
ny. * To invalidate such fa6ls,. shall 1 ad- 
vance, that the magistrates, fearing the 
people» dared not to take the proper infor- 
mations, nor to prosecute and publish the 
witnesses as impostors, nor to punish the 
authentic proceeding, &c. ? But, if the 
crucified man had, in the course of his life, 
done nothing to excite the admiration and 
veneration of the people ; if he had wrought 

• Vide chap.- u. Book u. 
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no miracle; if the people had nqt, on his 
account, blessed God for having given such 
povser to men; if bis doctrine^ and his man* 
ner of teaching, had not appeared to the 
people far superior to every thing which 
their doâors had taught ; if they had not 
held it as a Xxn\htb4Zt no man ever spake as 
be spake ; — wherefore should the magis- 
trates have feared to prosecute juridically 
the abjeél disciples of an impostor, a&greal: 
impostors themselves as their master had, 
been ? Wherefore should the magistrates, 
have feared a people so strongly prejudi- 
ced, and for so long a time, in their favour, 
if these magistrates had been able to prove, 
by public and legal proceedings, thstt the 
ciire of the. man born blind, the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, the healing of the lame 
man, the giffs of tongues, &c. were only 
impositions ? How easy was it for them to 
procure the dearest information concerning 
those fa6ls ; and especially, how easy 
would it have been for them to prove that 
"the witnesses spoke only their mother 
tongue ? And again, what could these ma- 
gistrates have to fear from the people, if 
they could have clearly demonstrated to 
them, that the disciples- had stolen away 
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the body of their master ? And was thiài 
more difficult to ascertain than the rest Ï 
&c. 

Can there npw remain any. doubt of tlw» 
extreme improbability of the first hypothec 
sis, of that which supposçs that the bo4y 
was carried off? Must I not really f^low, 
that the second hypothesis has at least a de« 
g'ree of probability equal to that of any his?* 
torical faft whatever, taken from the his< 
tory of that age, or of those ag^s which im* 
mediately followed ? 

Shall I here draw the odious charaflers of 
the principal adversaries of the witnesses ? 
Shall 1 extract these charadlers from thç 
writings of their o^Vn historian ? * Shall I 
place these chara6lers in opposition to thosQ 
of the witnesses ? Shall J contrast vice to 
virtue, fury to moderation, hypocrisy to 
sincerity, falshood to truth ? — I should for- 
get that I am only attempting a sketch, not 
writing a treatise. ; 

Mu#t I again repeat, that the rcsurreftion 
of thé great messenger is not an uncon- 

^ • Josephus. 
O 
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neflcd fa£l ;* but that it is the chief link 
of a chain of fa6ls of the same nature, and 
of a multitude of other fa6ls of various 
kinds, all which would become inexplica- 
ble were the first facl supposed false ? If, 
in any instance whatever, an hypothesis be- 
comes the more probable, when it explains 
successfully a great number of fa6ls ; or a 
great number of particulars essential to the 
same faft ; am I not compelled, by all the 
rules of sound logic, to allow, that the first 
hypothesis explains nothing, and that. by 
the second every thing is explained in a 
.most natural and successful manner ? If an 
hypothesis leads me necessarily to conse- 
quences which contradidl manifestly what 
\ve call moral order; f csm I admit that hy- 
pothesis in preference to another, the foua* 
dation of which rests on moral order itself? 
Shall I further add, that if Jesus Christ be 
not risen. He himself has been a notorious 
impostor ? for, by the account of the wit- 
nesses themselves, he had foretold his death 
and resurreélion, and instituted a memorial 
both of the one and of the other. 

• VicTe Book ii. Chap. v. 
t See Book u. Chap. i. 
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If then he be not risen from the dead, his 
disciples must perceive that they were im- 
posed upon by him on the most important 
point ; and if they thought thus, how came 
they to build such elevated hopes of a future 
happiness on a rçsurreftion which had not 
taken place? .How could they promise to 
mantind, in his name, that happiness to 
come ? How could they expose themselves, 
for such à length of time, to such a torrent 
of opposition, such numberless and severe 
trials, even to death itself, in support of a 
doftrine which was founded solely on a false- 
hood, of the atrocity of which they must be 
sufficiently convinced? How could men,, 
who made so public, so constant, and ap^ 
parently so sincere a display of the most 
tender and exalted love for mankind; how 
could they be so destitute of cominon hu- 
manity as to deceive, and thereby involve in 
misery, many thousands of their fellow- 
creatures? What reward could such noto- 
rious impostors expeft in another world 
for the affliélions which they suffered in 
this? How could such impostors teach 
mankind the purest, the most sublime doc- 
trine, a doftrine so well adapted to the ne- 
cessities of ^Ti extensive society ? How 
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again;, — - — ^but I have already dwelt* hmg 
enough on these monstrous oppositions to 
moral order : they present themselves in so 
great a number, they are so striking, that a 
moment's reflexion alone is necessary to 
convince me .on which side of the question 
lies the greater probability. 

Shall I raise another, objeéUçn, and say, 
that the resurre6lion of Chrbt was not suf* 
ficiently public, and that he aught to have 
shewn himself in the capital, iind to hiîj 
judges, after his resurreftion ? It will be 
immediately obvious, that VvX are not con- 
cerned to know what God could have done^ 
but plainly to know what he has done. It 
was to intelligent man, to moral man, that 
God chose to speak ; his intention was not to 
force man into belief, and leave his under- 
standing unexercised; the question there- 
fore is, only to ascertain to myself, whether 
the resurreftion of Jesus has been accom- 
panied with circumstances sufficiently stri- 
king to convince any reasonable man of this 
extraordinary mission of the divine messen- 
ger? Now, these well-established fadls^ 
when weighed in the scale of reason, seem 
to carry irresistible conviftion, that every 
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thmg' has been done by God, which was nc- 
^f^ssary, to establish this certainty, so muc& 
wanted, so earnestly desired, and so well 
adapted to the present condition of man* 
This also must eompel us to adknowkdge^ 
that the obje£lion respefling the want of 
publicity in the resurreftion, is extremely 
absurd; since, if we examine this objeékion^ 
we may easily perceive that every human 
individual might equally require thatChrist 
should also appear ta him, &c.* 

* Under the ancient economy» there were miracles or signs- 
^f great notoriety ; of these t apprehend I can discover th<5 
reasons, and shall accordingly point them out. The nation living 
under this economy, -was,, properly speaking, one great iannly» 
which vjot never to intermix with the neighbouring nations, m 
order that the great deposit entrusted to thorn might suffer no> 
alteration.. ' 

The government of this family was à theocracy,- and it was- 
conaoxiant to the spirit of this theocracy, that the minister of the 
monarch, should be authorized by the monarch himself, to dis- 
play his commission to the family at large, that 13, assembled in 
a national body;. 

It was, moreover, agreeable to the same spirit, that the law- 
promulgated by the minister,- in the name of the monarch, should 
be authorized by the |nost signal and transcendant signs, so as 
to display the awful majesty of the monarch : and of these sig^ 
the whole family were to be speélators. There was still anothor 
reason for this dispensation .*-^The minister of the ancient cco- 
4fomy jiad not been foretold to the nation, by predidlions so psç- 
elae as to leave no room for mistake concerning his person. The. 
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I imisi; not, therefore, say, This would 
Atave been wise; and God ought to have 

p&U aotoTÎcty, thmefore, of tbft nûr^et Uid »ignt iwbich aii- 
thori^ed the mission of this minister, were neccssarjlj such 9m 
fni(ht answer all *e pwposM of prophecy. This dispensatiaci 
wma^wwlpubtadlf adapted ta i^ çh^fv^er uid pccidhr ciicum- 
stances of the Jewish nation. It will be ea«jly conceived wh^ ' 
ideas these wbrds', dkoraeter and dfcuniitancft, 'are intended À 
xûSKÊyi aailHisMedlewâuLtls^vIdpohittliemoiit. 

* The plan of the new ccontfmy was very different. It was not 
to be coafiaed to one family alone. AH the nations of the eavth» 
lor a great série? of ages, were to be partaker» ii> it. How would 
it have been possible to assembfe in one and the same place all 
.the nations of the world, to atithenticate to them the new 
minister of this new economy, which was to take place of the 
'ancient, to per&â it, and render it nnjversal ? 

< But if the mission of tkis nrinister had been foretold, at sun- 
éy «fmcr,. md m divin trumners, by many prophecies sufficiently 
«kcwMiaiÂî»! wit^ respcô to the time of his coming, so that 
|he ch>r^^aer-of his person, his funûîons, &c. could not rèasona- 
Wy be mistaken 1^ that ]*ople, who were the first objcd of his 
fnission ; if other nations could also come to the knowledge %£% 
^sese prophecies r if the minister of this new economy was to 
be endaed with supernatural power and wisdom ; if he was t& 
éo wrh Vf6ich rum other kad done: if man had nerer tpohn as 
thU man spoke; if he was to give to other men the power of 
doing the vint€ vxtrh, and Ml greater / if he was to send them 
to «^ nations, to enlighten them, and to signify the goad-tmll qf 
the Father of allj if, ponsequently, he was to endue these 
messengers with an e^xtraordinary gift, by the means of which 
they might communicate their thoughts to therfe nations, and be 
by them und«rstood-^ — but the intelligent reader, the friend o£ 
tfttth, has already anticipated me : andto bis judg;ment I refet 
thçse considerations. 



done thus: but I must say, God has done 
tbus^ therefore it is wise. What! shall a 
being so consummately ignorant as I am, 
presume to determine on the ways of Wis^ 
dom itself? The only occupsction which 
appears proportioned to my weak faculties; 
is to study the ways of that adorable Wis- 
dom, and to feel the value of his unbound- 
ed kindness. 

There yet remains, howcveri another circumstanç* whiçk 
will require his attention* These nurades of the ancient econo- 
my, which had been wrought before the eye<| of ^ whole patron, 
have not continued from age to age in that nation. AJl^e 
SDCoeeding generations to o^r ewi^ diys, have iiqt seeA with 
their own eyes, the tuperb appearance of the sovereign of 
the Jews, and yet have strongly adhered to his law ; all have 
b«en fuUy convinced of the tntth of tbU appearaneer and of 
. the divine mi^^ion of the f rst legislator, W^at tlie» h»$ htm 
the logical foundation of this strong and permanent {lenniasioii ? 
Wherefore does the present generation persevere in the belief 
eatçrtainedi>y the generations before them ? T^s logical IbtiiW 
dation nndoubtedly rests on oral and vxitten trçtcUtkm. The 
proofs, therefore, of the mitaclcs of the ancient economy, a» 
weUas of the miradcs of the new economy, depend essentially 
on the rules pf testimoiiy. 

The (jucstion, therefore, amouiits to this ; naihely, Whether 
the testimonies, on which the. mission of the second legishAOr 
vests, are inferior in force to those which establish the missloni 
of the first legislator ? This isrportant inquiry confiems parti-^ 
cularly the wwe men of that nation, which is dispersed even to 
this day amongst all people, and which still rejeâs the mission. 
4>f the second legislator, c)e%rly foxetold by the first, andforew^ 
ihA itill clearer )uid more'^reQse. manner h^ later prophets* 
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CHAP/ VIIL 



AFPARENf CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN DIJ*- 
FERENT PARTS OF THE DEPOSITION.— 'REFLEG* 
; TIONS ON THAT SUBJECT. 

I SAID that there exists a harmony 
throughoat ail the various parts of the 
evidence ; that they all appear to have the 
same scope and design : I nevertheless perr- 
ceive a great difference both as to the forxi^ 
and the matter ; hay, L further discoy^ 
.here and there contradiêlions, àt least they 
4ippear so to me. I find difficulties which. 
Qccur on certain points of genealogy, of 
.places, persons, and faé^sf and I do not 
immediately discover a ready; solution ta^ 
.these difficulties. 

As I have not the least interest to induce^ 
'me to belieye these difficulties insurmoiint- 
-4ible, I do not set out by imagining^ feey^ 



are so. I have studied the logic of the heart 
as* well as that of the mind ; I have also ac- ^ 
quired some knowledge of that science calU 
ed Criticism, with which! ought not to be 
utterly unacquainted ; I bring together the. 
parellel passages ; I compare them one with 
another ; I anatomize them ; and I borrow 
the assistance of the best interpreters. I 
soon perceive the difficulties disappear ; the 
light increases every instant; is diffused on 
çvery side ; and illumines equally the most 
obscure parts of the object. 

If there be nevertheless comers which, in 
my opinion, do not receive sufîcient light, 
if there be still remaining some douda 
which r cannot effectually disperse^ it will 
never enter into my mind, and still less into 
my heart, to draw conclusions against the 
general scope of the evidence ; because 
these obscurities do not destroy, in my opi- 
nion, the strong light which is refieêted 
from the great parts of the pifturc. 

I have a right to doubtj philosophical 
doubt is thé path which conduéts to truth : 
but i must bë also candid. True philoso-^ 
phy is utterly ihconsistent with disingenui"* 
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ty ; and true philosophy resides in the heart 
more than in the head. If, in a critical ex- 
amination of any work, I direâ myself by 
the safest and mcst common rules of inter- 
pretation ; if one of those rules direfts me 
to judge from the general harmony and cor- 
respondence of the whole; if, by another 
rule, I am taught that trifling difficulties 
can never weaken this whole, more especi- 
ally when the most essential charafters of 
truth, or at least of probability, are im- 
pressed upon it ; why should I refuse to ap- 
ply these rules to the examination of the 
evidence in question ? and why am I not to 
form my opinion of this evidence by the 
correspondence of the whole ? Do not these 
apparent contradiftions, these difficulties 
of different kinds, clearly indicate that the 
authors of the various parts of the evidence 
have not copied each other ; arid that each 
of them has set forth what he received by 
the testimony of his own senses, or what he 
had learnt from ocular witnesses ? If the^ 
(different parts of the evidence had agreed 
more exactly with each other, not only in 
the form, but in the matter, might I not 
then have justly suspefted, that they all 
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flawed from the same source, or tkat they 
werje copies of each other I And would not 
thii^ natural and legitimate suspicion have 
weakened, in my opinion, the validity of the 
account? 

It is highly satisfa6lory to find one of the 
authors thus begin his recital : 

1. Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to set forth iii prder a declaration of 
those things which are most surely hli^ved 
arhong us^ " . 

2. Even as they delivered them unto usy 
which from the' beginning were eye-wit- 
nesses^ and ministers of the word; '. 

5. It seemed good to me also^ having had 
perfect understanding of all things from 
the very firsts to write unto thee^ in order ^ 
most excellent Theophilus^ 

4. That thou migbtèst know the certain- 
ty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed. 

My satisfaâ:ion increases, when I read in 
the chief publication of one of the first wit- 
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ncsses— -4/fûf be that sav) it bare record^ 
and bis record is true, and be knoivetb that 
be saitb true, that ye migbt believe. Or 
when I find, in die narrative of another*^ 
Tbat wbicb we bave beard, vobicbtve bave 
seen with our eyes, v>bicb we bave looked 
upon, and our bands bave bandied of tbe 
word of lifey tbat we declare unt^you* 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAP. I. 



AUTHENTICITY OF THE WRITTEN EVIDENCE.— 
THE PROPHECIES. 

I PROCEED in my inquiries : I have 
not examined every side of the question ; 
there are many others; I must, however, 
confine myself to the principal points. 

What method must I follow, to be satis- 
fied of the authenticity of the various and 
most important parts of the evidence ? 

iFirst, I must be cautious not to.confound 
the authenticity of the narrative with the 
truth of it. I fix the sense of the terms, to 
avoid ambiguity. 
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By the authenticity of any part of the 
narrative, I understand that degree of cer- 
tainty which ascertains to me, that this part 
is indubitably the composition of the au- 
thor whose name it bears. 

The truth of a portion of the deposi- 
tion, will depend upon its conformity with 
the fafts. 

From this logical distinflion I therefore 
am taught, that Yiistoric^l truth does not 
depend on the authenticity of history ; for 
I easily conceive, that an history may be 
conformable to fa6l, although it may bear 
an improper name, or even no name at all. 

But if I be well assured of the autbenti- 
city of the history, and if the veracity of 
the historian be well known to me, the au- 
thenticity of the history will, in some mea- 
sure, convince me of the ^r^/ri^ of it, or at 
least will render it very probable. 

The book which I have under examina- 
tion did not fall from heaven. As well as 
every book which I have read, this book 
has been written by men ; I therefore am 
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warranted in judging of the authenticity of 
this book, by the same rules which dirc€ï 
my judgment of others. 

How am I to be satisfied that Thucydid€s> 
Polybius, Tacitus, are truly the authors of 
those histories whicff i)ear their names ? It 
is from tradition that I learn it : I go back 
from century to century ; I consult the mo- 
numents of those different ages ; I compare 
them with the histories themselves; and 
the general result of my inquiries is, that 
those histories have been ever attributed ta 
those authors whose names they bear. 

I cannot agreeably to reason, suspeft the 
fidelity of this tradition ; it is too ancient, 
too constant, too uniform, and it has never 
been called in question. 

I follow, therefore, the same method in 
my inquiries concerning tlie authenticity of 
the narrative in question ; and I have the 
same general and essential results. 

' But because the history of Peloponnesut 
was not of so much importance to the 
Greeks, as that of the Great Delegate to his 
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fir&t disciples, I caimot doubt but that these 
last have employed much more care to as- 
certain the xzutbenticily of this history, than 
the Greeks have taken to ascertain that of 
Thucydides. 

A society which \\sà& strongly persuaded 
that the book I am speaking of contained 
the assurances of an eternal life ; a society 
affli6led, despised» persecuted, and whose 
sole comfort and support in their trials was 
to be found in that book ; would such a so« 
ciety hav€ suffered themselves to have been 
imposed upon as to the autbenHcity. of a 
narrative which every day became moreand 
more pi ecious to them ? 

A society, in the midst of which the vc* 
ry authors themselves of the narrative had 
lived, and which they themselves had go- 
verned for the space of many years, would it 
have wanted means to ascertain the authen- 
ticity of their writings ? Would there have 
existed a perfe£l indifference as to making 
use of these means ? Was it more difficult 
for this society tû be convinced of the au- 
thenticity of tliese writings^ thaii for âay 
other sooiety whatever to ascertaia the an- 
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titestïcîty of a writing attributed to any wfcU- 
known person, or ta one who should assume 
his name I Gould particular and numerous 
societies,* to whom the first witnesses had 
addressed several epistolary compositions^ 
could they be imposed upon concerning the 
authenticitjr of such writings ? Could they 
entertain the least doubt whether or not 
these witnesses had written to them, whe- 
ther they had answered the many questions 
put to them, whether these witnesses had 
lived in the midst of thenx, Sec. ? 

I bring myself as- near as possible to the 
first age of that great society founded by the 
witnesses; I consult the most ancient 
monuments ; and I discover that, almost at 
the very birth of that society, its members 
w^ere divided on several points of doélrine* 
I enquire what was then agitated among the 
different parties, and I i^ce that those who 
were called innoixators f appealed, as well 

• The Churches founded by thfeAi)ostles. 

^ f They were also called beretict : but it is to he obwrved, thar 
the name of ^e*ic* was frequently given to oriental philosophent 
who were not born within the pale cf the church, and who, pro- 
perly sptaking, were âot Chrisiians. These pkUosopheika 
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as the others, to tBe riarratiVe of thé first 
witnesses, and that they acknowledged the 
authenticity of it. > 

rfurther discover, that the adversaries *- 
of these. se£ls (enlightened adversaries, and 
almost contemporarie-s with the primitive- 
disciples^, did not-cQnte$t the authenticity 
of the chief parts of the narrative.. 

I meet with thb narrative frequently ci- 
ted by writers t of the greatest authenticity,^ 

elated divers dogmas of Christianity with those of oriental .phi- 
losophy, or of thait philosophy of-whieh Zoroaster was supposed 
to be the aathor.. The famous sea eiGno$tiç*p dvnàtà into so* 
many different branches, was .not in the l^ast a Christian sea :, 
it was a philosophical seQ^ which, to the dogmas of the magi, 
joined those of Christ more or less altered : proofs of this may be^ 
seen in the last y.oUune.of the excellent trie^tise on tK» Truth o£t 
the Christian Religion, writteji by my countryman» Mr. Vemct. 

* The Pagan.authors of the first ages, Ccbus, Poïjjhyrus, Jur- 
lian, &c. 

•j- The apostolic father», and their iramediite successor», h 
might here quote passages of Justin, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cle- 
mens, Alexsu&drinus, Origen, Cyprian,. &c. which w^ouldprovc,^ 
that all these fathers acknowledged as a«ft6e;itic no other gospeI*v 
but those four which at this time compose our sacre^ code. But. 
such details are foreign to the design of my work, and such a dis-/ 
piay of erudition- would be misplaced in inqmries of this nature.. 
1 wish only to ^«sent to my reader the most essential and stri- 
king circumstances. Uis enough that I am ready to exhibit tbfe 
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who lived very near this first age, and who 
professed to acknowledge the autbentir 
city of ita principal parts. I compare these 
quotations with the narrative which I have 
before me, and I cannot but assent totheir 
conformity.. 

In the continuation of iny inquiries^ I 
find that a short time after the society I am 
speaking of was formed, a number of forg. 
ed narratives were published to the world, 
some of which were quoted as true, by re- 
speétable teachers of that society. I am 
therefore very much inclined to conclude^ 
that ir was not so difficult a. thing ta impose 
on that society and its leaders, as I at first 
imagined. — This excites equally my attcnr 
tion and suspicion» aadL I undertake a. 

groofs, if.caI}^for.-«-In. this, note 1 shall therefore confine my^. 
self to Origen alone, who thus expresses himself: — Iknom, by a 
comtoTU tradtti(m,^ that the four gotpels o/^ Matthew, Mari, Luie, 
ajfid yohn, are. the, ognly ones vibicb bave been acknmaledged without 
any dispute, by all the ciurdb of God that is-mdtr beatoen. Those 
of my readers who wish for further particulars on the autbentieitf 
of the gospels, may consult the weH-wrjtten and teamed discourse • 
of Mr. Beausobre, History of Manicbeism, vol. i. and the excel* 
knt work of Mr. Bergier, intitled, Tbe Certainty of the Proofs of 
Christianity i many interesting thjngs, on this implant suhjeô^.. 
arc also to be met with in the leamed nqte» of Mt. Seijpeux, obi- 
AddifiOiiK. 
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doser examination on this cfelîcate poiÉt. 
X soon perceive that this is the proper place 
taemployniy logical distinâion, betweea 
the auti>€nticity of « writing, and the truth 
q{ it. If a writÂag may hp /r^^, alAongk 
not fiutbentic}" the suppositious narra* 
tives in question might be true^ although 
Khef were not in the least authcTitic. Those 
contemporary teachers who quoted them^ 
undoubtedly well knew whether they were 
conformable to the essential faéls, and I am 
satisfied that proofs are not wanting to as- 
'Certain that conformity. They were there- 
fore rather unauthentic histories, than false 
histories, or romances. 

I further discover that the teachers, of 
whom I have spol^en, very seldom quoted 
these unauthentic histories, whilst they ve- 
yy frequently quoted those v/hich we ac- 
count authentic. I perpeive further, that 
there were unauthentic histories, tvhich 
were no other than the authentic history 
itself, occasionally modified or interpola- 
ted. 

I am not at all surprized at the great 
number of unauthentic histories which the» 
appeared ; the wonder is, that there Mxre 
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not more,* I ean easily conceive that thé 
zealous disciples of the chief witnesses majt 

t 

• The learned Fabricius, in his account of the apocryphal 
É:o8peh, records to the number of fifty of these faîse gospel t r 
if vi hmrevor to fae observed, that there are several, which dlfieir 
cniy m, their title. 

^ Beausohve, In his excellent HIistmy of Maflieheism, vol. i. p<. 
453, undertakes to shevr, that niaiiy'of these apocryphial gospvli 
•were only the gospel of St. Matthew, more* or less altered of 
changed Amongst others, those, according to the Hebrews, 
the Egyptians-, the Ebionites, St. Bartholomew, St. Barnabas, 
&c. come dircédy under this . predicaiipent. That nice cntk 
carefully distinguishes the apocryphal, or unauthentic writings, 
-which appeared in the first century, from thçse which appeared 
in the centuries fqllowing : these last, both as to the doArinf 
and fafls, were much less exadl than the former : the reason is 
not difficult to be assigr^ejl : — ^the false do£lrines began to multi- 
ply only after the death of the first witnesses ; and it was ver)r 
statural, tliat men who receded more or kss. from the received 
ïdoûrine, should alter the truth, more or less in their writing!^ 
The express testimony, however, of such writers, in support 
iof the. most essential faâs, is parti&uUirly remarkable and con« 
vincii^. j 

After all, were it argued fhatthe apocr)'phal wrîtîngfe destroy 
t>e authenticity of the cationieai, I should answer, with our jti»- 
dicious critic, p. 462, " It might as well be said, that there 
«« exist no true fafls, because there are false ones ,• no true his-' 
«« tories, because tlierç are fabulous ones ;» no true coin, because 
4* cauntcrfeit coin is to be met with." Further, this writer sayf » 
«' If it be asked in what the apocryphal writers cf the first cen- 
«* tury differed from the true, 'it will be seen, that this difference 
«' consisted chiefly in some particulars of the life of our Saviour» 
4' which were either taken from or added to the gospeh ; iii 
«« some wojrds or sentences ascribed to our Savipur, and omitted 
V by our Eyangeliats^ such a^» for instance, these words cf o»§ 
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have been naturally led to write what each 
had heard his master say, and may have 
given to their* narration a title similar to 
that of the authentic pieces. Such histo^ 
ries might easily be conformable to the es- 
sential faâs, since their authors had them 
from the mouths of the first witnesses, or 
at least from their first disciples»! 

I also find, that the different seâaries 
had their histories,}: which differed more or 

" Saviour, It is more blessed to give than to receive. Euthalius 
•• relates, that tkis sentence was to be met with in the book inr- 
<• titled, The Doctrine of the Apostles, These sentences were 
«< taken from some books admitted amongst the Christians* or 
<* preserved by tradition. Hence several passages inserted im 
** the gospels by the transcribers, and which St. Jerome struck 
<* out when he reformed the copies of the most antient MSS." 

t The apocryphal gospels, known by the names of St. James». 
St. Thomas, &c. 

f The life of our Saviour was so beantiffil^ his charader so 
sublime, his doârine so excellent^ the miracles, by which be 
confirmed it^ so striking and numerour, that it was impossible 
that many writers sho«Id not undertake to compose an account 
of him; and thus were produced several histories of our Saviour» 
more or less exaâ. St. Luke,, in speaking of these narrations 
and gospels, which preceded his» intimates their imperfeâion,. 
but does not condemn them as bad or fabulous books. — Beau- 
sobreU J}iscourse on the Authentiâty, ISfc. History of Manieheism; 
▼oL i. p. 449. 

♦ All tht fatse gosfids of these different seôs, were not merelj- . 
Wstorical writings. There were soiae which were ahstost tmr 
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less fiom the authentic history ; but I &nd 
no difficulty in convincing myself^ thai 
these histories, though malicious forgeries, 
cont^ed the greater part of the essential 
fa£ls which had bee;n attested by the chief 
witnesses* * Many of these seftaries seem 

tîi^lj doarinal, and from which certain seûs colleaed together 
into a sort of system their particular opinions. Such was, for 
instance, the gospel of Valentine, or of the Valentinians, to 
which this sea had given the name of the goapel of Truth. Such 
again was a book, which the oriental philosophers, known by 
the name of Gnostics, intirted the "Gospel of Perfeaion, Ibid. 
^*54. Sec note f .• 

• I mean, the miracles, the resurreaion, and ascension of 
<wr Saviour. It is true, that there w^cre seas who denied His 
having a body like ours, and pretended that his death and te- 
surreâion were mere appearances ; but this strange idea so di- 
«aiy repugnant to fhe spirit and letter of the sacred te±t, is a 
proof that these seas acknowledged the valkiity of the testhno«y 
given to the rewrrectioii ofaur Saviour,' since their error did not 
consist in denying the resurreâion, but in explaining' it by mere 
appearances. They agreed; thcrefort, as to the fa^; atid, 
hecanse th^ incarnation was not consonant to the ideas they had 
formed to themselves of the person of our Saviour, they invented 
a system o£ appearances, to reconcile their ideas with the evi. 
dcnce of the faa. 

.,Thc question, therefore, in thcearlier ages, was not, whether 
our Saviour had wrought miracles, was risen from the^ead, and 
ascended into heaven : The evidences for these fa^s were toe 
«ecent^ too numerous, too weighty, and the tradition too cer- 
tain, to allow, of any reasonable doubt. The diflferent seftf, 
therefore, as well as the orthodox, acknowledged these fa«fts - 
and their disputes related soldy to certain points of doôrinc 
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greatly exasperated againstthe par^ which 
was adverse to them ; and, sinoe they in- 
serted in their histories the same essential 
filas, which that party professed to be- 
lieve, I c&nnot but consider. so great a 
^XHifbmûty between the o^osite parties, 
as the strongest presumption in favour of 
the authenticity and truth of the narrative 
•which I have before my eyes. 

I observe still further, that the society 
which is the faithful depository of the doc- 
trine, and of the narratives of the witness- 
es, never failed, as well as its teachers, to 
remonstrate against the seflaries and their 
writings, and to appeal constantly to the 
authentic writings as the supreme and 

In our times both the doctrme and faûs are matters of controver- 
sy ; and now, that seventeen centuries are elapsed, objections 
are heaped on objeflions, and doubts on doubts, a^inst faâs 
which neither were nor could be contradiâed by the contempo- 
raries of all the parties, who were most deeply concerned to 
ascertain the truth, and best able to come at it. I allow, how- 
ever, that it b agréisaUe to the true spirit of an age which bears 
the pompous name oi pbilosophkal, not to credit the miracles of 
the gospel till after the most logical and critical examination of 
them. I only ask whether it would be trvly pbilotcpbical to re- 
Jeâ them vtithout such an , examination? And I ask further» 
• whether, after such an examination, it hepotnb!e, or the prin- 
ciples of sound philosophy, to rejeâ them > 
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acotemoit judge <rf all their controversies. 
I learn al» firoan the history of that socie- 
ty, * that they took particular care to rfead 
these writings weekly in their assemblies ; 
and that ^ese writings were precisely 
those which are handed down to this day, 
as the authentic narrative of the witnesses, 

*''î cannot, therefore, consistently with 
sound criticism, suppose that this society 
was easily imposed upon concerning the 
authenticity of the numerous writings pub- 
lished in- the midst of it.f If I have any 
reasonable doubt remaining on this essen- 
tial point, a remarkable fa^ occurs, which 
will soon clear it up : namely, that this so* 
. cicty, so far from admitting too lightly as 
authentic, writings which were not ac- 
knowledged to be such, suspeéled for a 
long time the authenticity of various 
books, which after a long and careful ex- 

* -Ecclesiastical histoty, 

f The ancient fetthers had three methods of distinjg^mshing; 
the apocryphal writings that were spread abroad m the Chris" 
tiao church.-*-The fitst was, the preaching of the first wit- 
nQs9c», and of their immediate successors, which was preserved 
*iid perpetuated in each particular society, — The second was 
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aihination, were afterwards received as 
original compositions of the witnesses,* 

the constant, perpetual, and unlfonn testimony, which thé 
whole primitive society had given to the writings of the first 
witnesses, and to those of their first disciples; a testimony 
which the fathers foujid delivered in the writings of the rulers of 
the Christian society, and which they gathered also from tra- 
dition. And on this they might so much the better depend, aa 
the chain of witnesses was very jfar short, and the witnesses 
tiicmseWes of the highest authortiy. — ^Lastly, the third mraiod 
consisted in the comparison, which the fathers never failed to 
make, of the apocryphal with the authentic writings ; the orir 
ginals of which, or at least the most original copies, still existed. 
What method can be safer to judge of false relations, than com- 
paring them with other relations, the authenticity of which is 
beyond dispute ? 

* This faél is assuredly a strong proof, that the fathers did 
not admit without examination all the writings which were 
handed about in the churches. And the great care which they 
took to distribute them into different classes, according to their 
degree of authenticity, is an additional proof. The indefatiga- 
ble and profound Origen, who lived in the third century, dis- 
tributed them into three classes ; in the first, he placed the truly 
authenticated writings j the apocryphal, in the second ; and the'' 
mixed or doubtful, composed the third. Amongst others, it 
was in this last class he placed the second epistle of St. Peter» 
the second and third of St. John, the episde of St. Jude, &c. 
The judicious and learhed Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical 
history, who flourished ia the following century, made almost & 
similar division.— The excellent discourse of Mr. de Beausobre» 
on the authenticity of the Evangelical Writings (JSUtery of 
Manicbei^m, wl. 1. fi, 438) may be consulted on this subjeâ« 
Men therefore capable of making such logical and critical dt&> 
tin<5lions, did not receive indiscriminately all the writings, which 
fcU into their hands. 
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Another still more remarkable fa6l oc- 
curs, in support of this. I read in the 
history of the times, that the members of 
. the society of which I am speaking, expo, 
sed themselves to the greatest punish- 
ments, rather than give up to their perse- * 
cutors those books which they reputed 
sacred and* authentic, and which those 
violent persecutors cammitted to the 
flames.* Can I presume that the most 
zealous advocates for the glory of Greece, 
would have thus sacrificed themselves, tç> 
save the writings either of Thucydides or 
Polybius ? 

If I afterwards direfl my attentioii to- 
wards the accounts given of the manuscripts 

* I should be ill understoody were it imagined that I exhibit 
this remarkable fa£l as a proof of the authenticity and truth of 
those books ', a Turk might expose himself to be burnt for the 
Koran; but a Turk, who should expose himself to the fag:got, 
for tke Koran, would not be a proof of the authenticity or truth 
of the Koran. This may be easily conceived, without being a very 
nice critic. But, on the other hand, it would be very unrieason- 
aible not to; allow, that a Turk cou^d not exhibit a stronger proof 
of the sincerity of his faith, and adherence to that faith, than 
by exposing himself to be burnt for the Koran. It would then 
remain, to compare the proofs which the Turk would exhibitr' 
in support of his opinion, with those which the primitive Chris- 
titoias tkad .ef the authenticity and ttruth of their sacred books ^ 
and these are the proofs which I have endeavoured to colleéity in. 
«n aJxridged manner^ n these inquiries. 
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containing the narrative, I shall not find it 
diflicuh to convince myself, that the prin- 
cipal parts of that narrative, have, in those 
manuscripts, the names of the same aitthcurs 
to whom the society of which I speak had 
always ascribed them -, and thb proof will 
be the mc^e convincing, in profKDrtion to 
the e^ly date of some of these manuscripts, 
which m.ay be {raced up to the highest an- 
ti(juity.* 

In support, therefore, of the authenticity 
of the narrations', I have the most ancient, 
thé most constant and uniform testimony of 
the society which is the depository of them ; 
and,, besides this, I have the testimony of 
the most ancient innovators, and of the 
earliest adversaries of Christianity, and the 
authority of the more original manuscripts* 
What can I then oppose to so many united 
testimonies, of so great weight and notorie* 
ty ? Am I better qualified than were thet 
first innovators, or ' the first adversaries of 
the gospel, to contradifl the invariable and 
unanimous testimony of the primitive so- 

* Amongst others, the Vatican niamMcri|}t ; and tliat o€ 
Ale^odria^ supposed to. b€ o£ the fourth or fi^h ce^tvqr. 
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éictfî Antl is there' any book of the same 
date, the authenticity of which- rests on so 
many solid, extraordinary, and striking; 
proofs, and of sa maay different kinds Î 



<l^ 
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CHAP. H. 



WHETHER THE WRITTEN NARRATIVE HAS SEEK 
ALTERED OR FORGED IN ITS ESSENTIA!^ 
PARTS r 

I CANNOT lay much stress on the pos- 
^sibility of the authentic t€?xt having^ 
been altered : neither can I admit that this 
text may have been forged* At first sights 
it appears very improbable it should have 
happened during the life of the author^ (the 
Apostles); their opposition and authority 
Would presently have confounded the for- 
gers. 

It appears equally improbable, that such 
forgeries should have' taken place imme- 
diately after the death of the authors i their 
instruélions and their writings were too re- 
cent» and alteady in too many hands,. 



\ 
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The improbability seems to increase in- 
definitely during the following ages ; for it 
very plainly appears, 'that it would increase 
in proportion to the prodigious number of 
copies, and the multitude of versions, 
which w^re continually making from the 
authentic text, and which were dispersed 
through every part of the known world: 
How could so maùy oopies, so many ver- 
sions, be falsified àt the same time ? Nay» 
how would it be possible for such an idea 
to come into any mq^n's mind ? 

I know, moreover, that the history of 
the times proves, that the first innovatory 
did not begin writing till after the death of 
the first witnesses. Had these innovators ' 
undertaken ta falsify the writings of theVit. 
nesses, or those of the most eminent dis- 
ciples, in order to countenance their private 
opinions, would not so*- numerous and 
vigilant a society, the guardians of these 
writings, have powerfully opposed such a 

fraud ? 

<*■ 

And if, to confute with greater advan* 
tage these innovators,^ the society itself had 

* The Chnstian chitrcK. 
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been bold enough to felsify the authentic 
ttxty would the innovators, who themsclves^ 
appealed to this text, have kept silence on 
the discovery of such impostures ? This al- 
so applies to the idea of suppositious or 
counterfeit gosp^ being substituted in the 
room of the real ones. It appears to me 
not less improbable, that in any particular 
tipie the entire writings ascribed to the 
witnesses may have been forged by others^, 
than that any parts of their narrative should 
be falsified. 

The more I consider, the more perfeôljr 
am I convinced, that the continual Mid muU 
tiplied divisions of the society founded by 
tile apostles, must naturally have preserved 
the text in its original integrity.. 

If these divisions grew at last into open; 
and crud wars ; if the belligerent parties 
constandy appealed to the authentic text a» 
the irrefragable arbiter of their quarrels r 
if, finally, a* new method was discovered 
to multiply ad infinitum^ and with equal 
precision and dispatch, the copies of the 
authentic text ; — does not reason compel* 

*' The art of printing. 
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me to grant, that length of time has by no. 
meaiis weakened the credibility of the evi- 
dence, and that the writings produced, as 
those of the witnesses, are exactly those 
very writings which were always attributed 
to them ?* 



* I have been extrexndf bnef. Consult tlie note which the 
translator of the celebrated Ditton ha* put at the bottom of page 

4«, vol. ii. ir2a 

Thâs ÎS the substance of iftio roasomns- of that translator, who» 
UJ^ ia wcii knowB, w*s. a very Me cntic. 

The -question is this, " Whether the ivritten testimony, vûmU 
«« we have in âicse day», is the éante which the apostles preached 
«' and vrotfi ^^^The certainty of this, many have attempted to 
" weaken, either by caicuiaticms of probability,' which dimi* 
** nishes every day, or by the number of various rea^ngs, which 
** create, in their opinion, a suspicion that the sacred books, 
** which we now read, are not those of the apostles. It seems 
«*. to me, that those calculations and suspicions fall to the 
« ground, if we divide the several ages of the church into four 

«« The first is, from the time of the apostles to the reign of 
** Constantine. The second, from that prince down to the tem- 
** poral dominion of the popes. The third, from the begjnmng 
•* of the papal empire to the age of printing, which was pretty 
<« nearly that of the Reformation. 

<* Now, after the fairest estimate, I find that the certainty 
** of the written testimony has increased, rather than diminished, 
«• during these four periods. In the first, which was a time of 
'* continual persecution or oppression for the Christians, this. 
•« certamty must Iviye been very strong^ to have kept up theic 
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*' courage atid fortitude. The second was a tempestuous time 
•• fortht church ; they were wholly engaged in cruel disputes on 
«« their rdîgion ; And, had the books, to which all parties ap- 
*' pealed, been forged m the preceding period, the fraud would 
** have 'been naturally discovered in this." — ^When afterwards^ - 
in the third period, the establishment of !he temporal powCr of 
the popes had created new (Usputes in the church, it is plûn that 
the autbatticity <ftbe apottolic m^ittngt became the more certain, 
as the contending parties equally laid claim to the authority of 
these fvritingt, and as each of the parties seemed to the other to 
recede from the spirit or letter of the sacred text. 

Lastly, Under the fourth period was produced the famous- 
discovery of printing ; and almost at the same time the great 
schism, which then divided, and still divides, the church. 
What remains of this argument is plain, and hence, therefore,, 
it is unnecess;iry for me to pursue it. 

Thus, by a particular dispensation of providence, the diyi- 
sions of the Christian society have contributed to preserve, in its 
primitive integrity, the 'oetiraUe charter of immortality^ 
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CHAP, in. 



VARIOUS READINGS.—SOLUTION OF SOME DIFFI- 
CULTIES ARISING FROM THEM. 




HE printed narrative, therefore, which 
lies before mè, is the transcript of 
the best manuscripts which have been 
.transmitted to these times ; and these ma- 
nuscripts represent the ancient and original 
manuscripts, of which they arc copies. 

But how many alterations of different 
kinds may not these manuscripts have un- 
dergone by length of time ; by the revolu- 
tions in stg^tes and societies ; by the care- 
lessness, negligence, and unskilfulness of 
the transcribers ? And how many other 
causes of alteration do I not discover ? I 
must not conceal from myself this diffi- 
culty. And can I now flatter myself, that 
the authentic evidence of the witnesses is 
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corné down to me in its original purity, 
through the space of seventeen centuries, 
and after having passed through the hands 
of so many thousand persons, the greater 
part of whoni Were, pferhaps; either weak 
or ignorant ? I pursue this important point 
of criticism, and am alarmed at the prodi- 
gious number of different readings. I ob- 
serve a skilful critic,* who discovers not 
less than thirty thousand. This critic 
flatters himself, nevertheless, that he has 
exhibited the most perfedl cop^ of die evi- 
dence of the witnesses, and asserts, that he 
has compiled it from above ninety mantf- 
. scripts collefted from all parts, and cofiated 
it with the nicest exaftness. It is witli 
difficulty that I recover from my astonish- 
ment; and this moment of amazenaent 
does not easily admit reflexion. I must 
carefully guard against these first impres- 
sions, and make a most scrupulous inquiry . 
into the causes of this prodigious number 
of variations. A multitude of reflexions 
here offer tliemselves to raiy mind, I con- 
sider tlïe most essential of them. It is 
true, that I am ;:cquaintcd with no ancient 

* Dr. Mill 
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book which contains near so many various 
readings as that which I have *iow under 
e^samination. But ought I to be much sur- 
prised at thisi" Ever since there have been 
books in the. world, was there ever any one 
so inuch read, copied, translated, comment- 
ed on, in so many places, and by so many 
readers, transcribers, translators, and com- 
mentators, as this? The most laborious, the 
most studious man, might spend his life in 
reading and collating the different versions 
which have been made of this book in vari- 
ous languagfes, from the first moment of its 
publication. A book (t have already ipade 
this observation) which contained the pledge 
of eternal life, must it not have appeaped the 
most important of all books to that society 
which was intrusted with it, which acknow- 
ledged its authenticity and truth, and which 
has transmitted this precious deposit from 
age to age? lam therefore no longer asto- 
nished at these thirty thousand various read- 
ings. It is in the nature çf things, that the 
more the copies of a book are multiplied, 
the more numerous, of consequence, are its 
.various readings. My surprise will be en- 
tirely removed, if, reverting to this learned 
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critic, I find from him, that these thirty Xhtm- 
SKTi&variationsYkSiVt been formed, not only 
from the copies of the original text, but also 
from those of all the différent versions, &c. 
Irun over these variations^ and I satisfy my- 
self with my own eyes, that they do not af- 
feél the essential points, nor those which 
constitute the basis of the evidence. Here 
I find one word substituted for another; 
there, one or more words transposed or 
omitted; in a third place, some remarkable 
Words which seem to have passed from the 
margin into the text, and which do not oc- ' 
ciir in the most original manuscripts.* If, 
notwithstanding the colle£lion of the vari- 
ous readings in the works of Cicero, Ho- 

• * Most people are aware that the cpUdcs of St. Paul contain 
whatever is essential in the gospels. The authenticity of thir- 
teen of these epistles has never been called in question ; the 
authenticity only of the epistle to the Hebrews' has been ques- 
tioned ; and since then it ha^ been attributed to that apostle, at 
least as to its contents. It is an observation of the critics, that 
there are fewer various readings in these epistles than in the 
gospels, " because the transcribers, in writing the histories, or 
. '^parallel discourses, having in .their mind the expressions of 
*» another evangelist, might easily insert them in tliat whicK 
««they were copying. They even appear to have purj^osely 
" done this sometimes, that they might, explain one passage by 
f* another. This has seldom happened in St. Paul's epistles."- — 
preface to Oie Epist- of St. Paul, N. T. of Berlin, 1741, page 3. 
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race, and Virgil, the most severe criticsr 
think that they possess the authentic texts 
of these authors, why should I not believe 
that I have also the authentic text of the re- 
cords in question ? If the variations of these 
records were a. sufficient reason to rejeft 
them,* should I not be obliged of conse- 
quence, if I afted Consistently, to reje6l all 
the books of antiquity ? 

This remark brings me back to the re- 
flexions of the same nature which I m^de iu 
thfe second chapter, relative to the real or 
pretended contradiftions of the gospel-evi- 
dence.. If I am to reason consistently on this 
.subjeâ, I must conform myself to the rules 
of sound criticism; and I must form my 
judgment of this book, in the same manner, 
and by the same method, that I should judge 
of any otlier book whatever. 

But a book designed by Divine Wisdom 
to increase the light of reason, and to af- 
ford to mankind the most positive assur- 
ances of a life to come— ought not such a 
book to have been secured by that wisdom 
from the possibility of alteration ? And jf 
it had been sa preserved, would not tl^ 
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alone have been the -most demonstrative 
proof that it was the dictate of the supreme 
legislator? 

I shall not attempt to wave the objeâion r 
truth is my aim ; I seek after it, ever fear- 
ful of mistaking the shadow for the sub- 
stance. What is it theii that I now require ? 
I require that P^o^»idence should have mi- 
raculously interposed to preserve unaltered 
this precious book, which it seems to hî^ye 
abandoned, hT^e all others, to the dange- 
rous influence of second; causcs»^ 

I do not as yet distinftly see what it is, I 
desire, I perceive, in general, the neces- 
sity of an extraordinary intervention to 
preserve the evidence in i^s native purity. 
What I wish then amounts to this, that 
Providence had, in a miraculous manner^ 
inspired or. guided all the transcribers^ all 
the translators, all the commentators, of 
every age and of every place ; or had pre- 
vented the wars, the conflagratipns, the 
inundations, and, in general, all the revo- 
lutions which have caused the loss of th^ 
original writings of the witnesses. 
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- But would not this extraordinary inter- 
vention have been a perpetual miracle? 
And woulà a perpetual miracle have been 
any miracle at all ? Would such an inter- 
vention have been consistent with the order 
of eternal Wisdom ?* If natural meaiis 
have sufficed to preserve, in its primiiive 
integrity, the substance of this necessary 
evidence; would it be very philosophical 
in me to require a perpetual miracle to pre- 
vent the substitution, transposition, or 
omission of a few words ? I might as well 
require a perpetual miracle to prevent the 
errors of every individual in matteris of 
faith,t Sec. I blush at my objeflion, and 
acknowledge the unreasonableness of my 
desires. The only thing which makes 
them appear pardonable in my own eyes is, 
that they were formed in the sincerity of 
ah honest heart, earnestly inquisitive after 
truth, but not discovering it at first yîçw»J 

* Vide ch. xi. a note cf thit book* 

•f See what I Iiave said on the nature an4 end of miracles, chr 
¥i. book 1. and ck. ix. book ii, 

^' i Ï might have easily entei-ed into more minute partkuîars on 

tlic authenticity of rthe sacred books, the alteiations of varions 

iîûds to wh^ch these bock» have beeii subjefl, the vari<iu» 

'R-2 ' 



readings, the suppositious pieces, and many other points of 
history and criticism, which I have hardly touched upon. 1 
have* finequently reverted to this remark, and I conld not too 
ïxtqvtenûy.' lecur to it, that the nature and design of my work 
might not he misunderstood. So much has been written by men 
of learning, within the two last centuries, that much erudition 
may be disjplayed at a very smaU expence, by consulting and 
making abstraéls from their works. But, as I had no wish to 
make a shew of borrowed erudition, and as Î never approved of 
jneve compilation^ ; as ihy intention was not to write a corn- 
pie^ historical and critical treatise on the proofs of Christianity; 
as I wished only to seize, and impress on others, the philoso- 
phical and moral parts of these proofs, it was my business 
to ^pp\y^ myself chiefly to that which constituted this phil<¥- 
sophical and moral part. I endeavoured to cling to the body and 
main branches of the tree, and to give up the boughs and 
leaves to the philologist by profession, who is better able than 
I 9m to manage the thorns of criticism. The readers» also» 
whom i had peculiarly in view, would give me little credit for 
these sdeniific details, it is, moreover, -\Arell known, that in 
treating, a ;iubjeû extremely copious, one may easily become 
diffuse, but that much art is required to be concise. Lafitly» 
The proportions of a well-made book ought tp be like those of 
the hwnan frame j their extremities must bear a relation to the 
head and body. If, therefore, 1 am censured by any critic 
for not having enlarged i^jrther on any particular article, I in- 
treat hinv to consider, that it is my work, not his, that I am 
composing.^ A philosopher would never engage in the proofs of 
Christianity, if these proofs rested on the almost infinite moUi-, 
plicity of minute details, which form the labyrinth of modem 
criticislh. The stately temple of truth is not placed in this 
labyrinth — Supreme Wisdom has made its access easier to 
mankind-rThe roads leading to it are neither intricate nor 
dark — Good sense and reason stand at the entrance, and are 
commifsioned to introduce tiie sincere friends of truth and virtue. 
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C H A P. IV, 



THE TRUTH OF THE WRITTEN EVIDENCE. 

IF I have sufficiently satisfied myself ef 
the authenticity of this evidence, which 
is the great ôbjeft of my inquiries ; If I am 
morally certain that it has been neither 
forgçd nor essentially altered ; is it posssi- 
ble for me, with any reason, to entertaiti 
the least doubt of its truth ? 

I have ali^eady observed, that the truth 
of an historical work^, is its conformity 
with faft. If I have sufficiently proved to 
myself, that the miraculous fa^ls contained 
in thé written evidence of Christianity, are 
of jsuch a nature, as renders them incapa- 
ble of being forged, or of béi'ng admitte<î 
as true, if false in themselves; if it has 
been established, also on the most solid 
grounds, that the witnesses who publickly 
and uiianimously attested them, could 
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neither deceive nor be deceived concemîn|j 
them — can I possibly rejeCl their evidence, 
without doing violence not only to all the 
rules of sound logic, but even to the most 
common principles of human conduâ: .* 

A striking reflexion here occurs to me ? 
— were it even possible that I could enter- ' 
tain any reasonable doubts concerning the 
authenticity of the historical writings of the 
witnesses ; if my doubts arose from the 
circumstance of these writingsf not having 
been delivered to any particular society, 
with a direft charge of preserving them ; 
still, however, I should not be able to form 
the smallest doubt, respefting the epistles 
addressed by the witnesses themselves^ to 
those particular and numerous societies 
which they had founded and governed, es-^ 
pecially if I consider how greatly these 
societies were concerned in the preserva- 
tion of these invaluable letters of their own 
founders. I therefore read these letters 
with all the attention they deserve^ and I 

* Vide ch. i. ii. iv. v. viii. boc^i il 
•^ The fovtr gospels. 
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perceive that they every where admit as 
true the account of the miraculous faâs 
contained in the historical' writings, and 
that they frequently refer to them as the 
immoveable basis of their belief and doc« 
trine. 



r 
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CHAP. V. 



THE PROPHECIES. 

IF the legislator of nature, not satisfied 
with employing that language of signs,* 
which spoke chiefly to the senses, had also 
foretold, at sundry times and in divers 
manners, thé mission of his Delegate ; this 
would surely be a new and striking proof 
of the truth of that mission, and a proof 
which would greatly increase the assem- 
blage of probabilities, already so conside- 
rable, which I have brought together in 
support of the do6lrine of immortality. 

This proof would strike me much more^ 
if, by a particular dispensation of supreme 
wisdom, the oracles of which I am speak- 
ing had been committed to the care of the 

• The miracles, Chap, iv. Part xvi. Ph'i. Paleng. Chap. i. 
ii. Book i. of these Inquiries.. 
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very adversaries of the delegate, and his 
disciples.; and if these first and most obsti- 
nate adversaries had constantly professed to 
apply these oracles to that divine Messenger 
who was to come. 

I therefore open this hook*^ which to* 
this day is held forth as authentic and di- 
vine/ by the descend^ts, inadîreéVlîne of 
those very men who have crucified the mes-' 
SENGER OF HEAVEN, and persecuted h^s 
ministers and first disciples. I peruse this 
book, and I meet with a passage in itf 
which excites in me the greatest astonish- 
ment ; I think I am reading an anticipated 
arid circumstantial history of Christ; I dis- 
cover all the features of his chiiraiStér, and 
the principal particulars of his life; in à word 
I think I am. reading the ytry evidence of 
the witnesses themselves. 

I cannot withdraw my attention from this 
surprising portrait : what features ! what 

• The Old Testament. 

f Isaiah, liii. — ^This pi*ophet was of the foyal race, and the first 
of the great prophets ; fie prophesied about seven centuries 
before the Christian era. It has been said, and with reason, of 
this prophet, that he was in sçme «ort ^Jijih evangelist. ^ 
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colouring! what agreement with faéls! 
How just, how natural are the emblems ! 
Emblems, did I say ? It is not the emble- 
matical portrait of a very distant futurity ; 
it is a faithful representation of something 
present, and that which is not yet in being, 
is painted as though^ it were. 

For be shall groix) up before him as a ten- 
der plants and as a root out of a dry ground.* 
he bath no form or comeliness : and when we 
shall see him^ there is no beauty that nve 
should desire him. 

He is despised and rejected of mçn^ a 
manofsorronvs^ and acguaintedwitb grief : 
and we bid as it were our faces from him ; 
be was despised^ and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he bath borne our griefs^ and car^ 
ried our sorrows^ 

But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions^ he was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him ; and with his stripes we are healed. 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted^ 
yet he opened not bis mouth : he is broug&t 
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trs a^ainb to the slaughter ; awdns a sheep 
i)efore her shearers is dumb^ ^ô he aperce tk 
nat his mouth J 

He mo as taken from prison^ and from 
judgment^ and^ who ih'all declare bis ge- 
neration-? For he was eût off dut of the 
land of the Hiding : for the transgression 
of my people was he stricken^ " 

And he made his grave *0ith the wickea!, 
and with the rich in his death ; because he 
had done no violence^ neither was any deceit 
in his mouths 

When fhou'shah make his soul an offering 
for sin^ he shall see his seed, he shall pro- 
long his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the travail of his soul^ 
and shall be satisfied; by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many$ 
for he shall bear their iniquities^ 

Therefore will I divide htm a portion 
yoith the great, %md be shall divide the 
spoil with the strong: because he 
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f^ur^d 0ut bh sçui Unt9 dratb : end & vrm 
numbered 'o^Ub tih transgressors ; and b€ 
bare the sin of many^ and made inurces^ 
sionforthe transgressors. 

s. ...... He sbalf be ^xglted^ and 

extolled and h very high. 

As many were astonished at thee ; (his 
visage nvas so marred more than any mah^ 
and^ his form more than the sons of men J ! 

HE, who described thus to futurç ^es 
the Day 'Spring from on high ; could he also 
jfroclaim the time of its rising? I can 
scarcely give credit to iay aeDsefi> when I 
read, in another part of the same book, that 
admirable predi6tion, which almost se^mç « 
chronology composed after the event. 

* Seventy "weeks are determined upon thy 

•^ Ihinid, ix.— -He was the last of the four ^at prophets, 
ftnd W9» born 616 y-evifi before Christ : he was liçd captive to 
Babylon towards 606, ^^nd instmâed ÎQ all the sciente3 of tKe 
ChaMeans; he was raised to the first dignities of the empire, 
and died towards the end of the reign of Cyrus, aged 90. 

. It if wçU known» that the prophp^îes of Qantfl ar«~ i^mf^ 
which have chiefl)^ exercised tlie sapicity and le^sning of the 
•blest commentators ; I might add too of the most skilful MtK»^ 
nomefs.. One of these, well kn^wn to me, and whose premature 
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peuple^ and upon thy holy city^ tojinhh th€ 
transgression^ and to make an endofsins^ 
and tv make reconciliation/ot iniquity ^ and 
to bring in everlasting rigbteomneis^ and 
to seal up the vision and prophecy^ and to 
anoint the most holy. 

KnoiD therefore and understand^ that 

death I shaU év«r r6|;ret, Bad made attronomical .discoveriat 

from these admirable prophecies» which astonished two of ûim^ 
first aôttonomerë of o<tf time, Me*srâ. de Mairan and Cassini— 
I speak of the late Mr. de Chezeaux, who <Ued in IT51, aged 33 r 
wliose tmcommon knowledge and surprising information were 
adorned by a modesty, candour and piety, still more UAcomiAon. 
— *>See the àdveftiàémèfit fo his posthumous memoirs on variojia 
sufijeéié of astK>ii9my and mathematics ; Lausanne, 1^54, 4to. a 
trork Uttle knbwa, but well dâservîng^the attentioû of the learns 
ed : yet.not easily understood, unless by those who are initiated 
1* the stfGtets of the BUblJmest astronomy» 

The following^arc the words ofthe iUustrious Mairan, to thi» 
young astronom. r : — "There is no possibility of rejeûing t^ 
•*tfuthftand AsGôv«4è8 which arc pyoved in youi- dissertation > 
" but I canftot doncetye hew, suid for what reason «hey are so ■ 
** clearly contained in holy writ. Who could have imagined 
^ that improvements in astronomy, and a degree of ppecisioit 
«• itaperior to that rcsultirtg from calculation, en ccrtai» very dif* 
" ficalt points of that subUrae science, shield be derived fsom tha 
" study of a prophet ?" 

The reader, desh-ous of forming to himself an idea ofthe chro- 
nological and astronomical discoveries made by Mr. de Ohezeaux^ 
$n the prophecies of Daniel, will find a very precise abstrad'of* 
them, at the end of the third volume of the Addisoh of M*w 
Co»jut^N,. printed at Gcneva,17n. 
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from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore and to build Jerusalem^ unto the 
Messiah the Prince^ shall be seven weeks ,- 
and threescore andtvforveeks. . . • • 

And after threescore 0nd mt? weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off^ but not for himself . . . 

Jind be shall confirm the covenant with 
tnanyfop one week : and in the midst of the 
t}eek he shall cause the sacrifce and obla^ 
tion to ccc^fi^ 

I know that th^sc weeks of the prophecy 
are weeks of years, each of seven years.. 
The inspired writer is therefore speaking of 
an event which was not to take place till 
490 years afterwards. 

. By history I am informed of the time of 
the comrng of that Christy which the pro- 
phecy foretells, I therefore go back from 
this Christ as far as 490 years^ for the 
event will be the most faithful interpreter 
of the prophecy* 
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I arrive therefore at the reign of that 
prince,* from whom came tkfi last edict f 
for the re-esta,blisbrrttnt of the Nation hcM 
captive within the dominions of that prince;: 
and it i& from the hands of that very nation 
itself, that I receive this prediâion, which 
is thç most powerful repioof and conviétioâ 
of their incredulity,, 

* Artaxerxcs, L. M. towards the twentietlvycar of his rcigftV 
according to some chronologists, and the seventh according |o 
Prideaux. This Celebrated writer has shown, that ifthe «cKtenty 
wetfi* are calculated by beginning with the seventh year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, L. M. ; or dating from the edi6k of that 
prince granted -to Esdras ; the tfcwnfy ïoee/é*, or 490 years, are 
found, month Ixy month, from that edia,. imtil the death of 
Chrisf. Amazing precision !■ Marvellous conformity with the 
event ! Can chance thus direct things ? Can a judicious and 
impartial rajnd rejeft such' proofs ? Vide the History of the 
Jews, by that learned Ehglishmarl,,voL ii. p. 10. and following, 
of the edition 1^22.. 

Mr. de Chezeauxwas also engaggcTittîriquirîés concerning the 
seventy weeks of Daniel, arid had embraced the opinion of Pri- . 
deaux, as being the most consonant to history, and the best, 
method of calculating the times of the-predi^Slion. Vide the short 
account of the astronoiner of Lausanne-, ins&rted in the tbitd 'oot. of 
the Àddîêon of Jilr. de Correvony p. 332. The same chronological, 
xosult, as that of the English historian, will there, be found 

f Two anterior editSls had been given y the- first was granted 
by Cyrus, in the first year of his reign at Babylon, about 537 
before Christ ; the second edi<5l was given by Darius, son of 
Hystsispcs, about- 518 years before Christ. 

sa 
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that same nation with whom the originaE 
text was deposited, was composed n^ear*: 
three centuries before the birth of Christ. 
I am therefore positive, that the prédirions, 
in question have preceded, fw near three: 
centuries^ the events which they foretold. . 

I have not the least reason to suspeâ:, that 
the members of. the society founded by 
Clirist have inserted in this version those, 
prédirions so favourable to their cause. 
The nation,, which so scrupulously guarded 
the original text, would certainly have ex- 
posed so daring an imposture. Besides, it 
would have been necessary to interpolate all 
the writings of the teachers of that nation 
who mention these prophecies, and who 
make no scruple of referring them to the- 
Deliverer that was to come*. 

If the Creator of man, desirous of affbrd-- 

found in the History of the Jews by the learned Prideanx. It 
wiU always remain beyond dispute, that this celebrated version 
-was made by Jews of Alexandria, for the use. of those of" 
their nation who lived among^st the. Greek», or spoke the Greek. 
language. The substance of this critical discussion is to be seeo. 
ki the excellent general preface to the New Testament of Beriin». 
p. clvi. and civil of the edition of 1741. 

• The Septuagint versiotfvrw made 271 year» before Hhntti. 
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îûg him a greater nunibcrt>f proofs concern* 
ing his future destiny, chose to add to the 
persuasive language of signs ^ the propbet^ 
Tc or typical language^ he would give, I 
should imagine, the same expressive cha- 
rafter to that language which he gave to 
that . of miracles. He would make it so 
pieculiar to the future events which it was 
to represent, as to prevent its application ^ 
in ah exacl/or complete manner, to any 
other events. He would have spoken at 
such times, and under such circumstances,, 
that it would be impossible for the human 
mind to deduce, in a natural manner, from 
those times, and those circumstances, the 
future existence of these events. And> 
l>ecause men might have counterafted the 
accomplishment of these events, had the 
language been perfeftly clear, it would 
therefore be interspersed witfi shades and 
light 2 sufficient light to perceive, when' the 
events^ happened, that it was the legislator 
who had spoken j but not sufficient to excite 
the criminal passions of men^ 

All these characters I discover in the 
book which I have before me. I observe 
in the same book many other scattered pre-^ 
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diâions, which are scarcely less expressive 
than those jast mentioned. — — Tbey bave 
pierced my bands. *^Tbey part my garments 
among tbem^ and cast lots for my vesturcy 

Who could have revealed to man this so 
distant view of futurity , except He to whom 
all ages are butas an instant^ and V)bo can 
call tbose tbings vjbicb are not^ even as 
tbough tbey ivere. 

* Psilm xadtt-^-^ad I dedknted these inqmrlesto tliat Ulustri* 
ous people» the antient and faithful ^uaniism of these sacred, 
oracles, I should have enlarçed further on the prophecies, and 
ritoijd have presented them in a different point of view. 1 hav# 
kowever, perhaps, said enough to convince a judiekms un{^i^ 
dieed reader, how decisive the two principal prédirions (to 
which r confined myself) are in favour of the Messiah whom. 
tlUe Christians acknowled^. The modem teachers of thistnw 
jCoxtunate people do not, in vnj opinion, succeed better than their 
predecessors, in their attempt» to invalidate the consequences 
•which the Christian legitimately draws f^oni these admirable 
prophecies. 

This great suhjeél has been profoundly investigated by variotis' 
S|>ologists for Christianity. The excellant writings of 'Abbadle-' 
and Jaquelot, which are easily met with, may be consulted--^ 
And I refer my reader to a note in the third chapter, for mj 
ixethod of inquiry relative tv the prophecief . . 
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CHAP. I. 



THB DOCTRINE OF THE FOUNDW, 

IF it be true that eternal ivisdom itself 
has vouchsafed to descend from heaven 
to earth to enlighten ir.ortal man, I must 
necessarily find the indelible traces of that 
adorable wisdom, in the ch^raâer of hig 
di/ine messenger. , 

Ï meditate deeply Çix\. this great subjeâ;» 
I begin by tracing to myself the charaftera 
which this doélrînç ought to have, that it 
may appear to roe c<>nfof mable to the pn^ 
rest lights of reason, and that it may add 
to these lights, those which the wants of 
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. human nature required, and which hunun 
nature of itself could not supply. * 

That man is a social being, and that ma?- 
ny of his principal faculties have for their 
direél aim the social state of man, must be 
readily granted. .The gift of speech aloae 
would suffice to convince me of it. 

The doctrine therefore of a heavenly' 
Messenger should be essentially conne&ed 
with the great principles of social union. 
It must tend direftly to make perfeâ: and 
«nnoble every natural sentiment, which 
unites man with his fellow creatures. It 
will multiply and increase indefinitely the 
ties of humanity,, and rejpresent to man the 
love of his fellow-creatures as the most 
fruitful and purest source of his present 
and future happiness. In cffeél, is there, a 
principle of social life more refined, more 
noble, more aftive, more liberal, than that 
sublime benevolence, which in the doc- 
trine of the gospel is indicated by that ex* 
pressive and unusual term charity ? ;\'A 

•See Part xvi. Chap. iii. Phil. Paling. 

+ I do not say n«», altho', in' a certain sense, I might he 
lil«wed Uuit expression. Cicero has said« in that beautiful |)aJK. 
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nem ccmmrnndment I ghe nntvyouy that 
ye love one another. — By this shaU ail men 
ànow that ye are my disciples ^ ify^' havà 
iove one to another. — Greater Ime hath no 
man than this\ that he lay down his lift 
for his friend. — And who were xht friends 
of Jesus, but the whole race of inAn, thé 
inhabitants of every clime, throiighotit 
«every a^, from the creation of the world ? 
in su ell repeated precepts of brotherly love, 
in tTiat sublime law of charity, can I Tail to 
discern the fonnder and legislator of uni- 
versal society ? In tirat great example of 
benevolence, in that voluntary sacrifice, 
can I foil to tJiscern the tfuest, the most 
generous friend^ of mankind ? 

The heart of manisAe univerjsai prîn* 
xiple of all his affeélîons* It is tlje htlart, 
«therefore, which requires to be made more 
!|jerfeft. A celestial dpctrine wili not cort- 
ifiae itself merely to the regulation of the 

«age, lib. de fmibufi,-V. 23., In omm witem hônesto, inhil.e3t 
tarn illustre, nee onod latiue pateat, quam conjujatTcio int^er homi- 
nes hommum»& quasi cjuxdam soGie':a9, & conimumcatiô utilita- 
^Htn, & ÎV» caritas generis 'hiunani, fee — That |)tiiloftq{ilier fiatt 
4|poke tUe voice of charity to the. age hedlve;dÂu. 
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external aftionà; it wUl direO: its happy 
iiifluence to the inmost recesses of the . 
heart.. Te bave beard that it %vas S4iidj 
Thou s h alt not commit adultery. But I 
^ay unto y ou J that whosoever looketh on a 
Stfoman^ to lust, after her^ hath committed 
adultery . v)itb be r already in bis hearts 
What new. doftrine then is that which con- 
demns a crime only meditated, as if it, had 
be.en aftually committed ? It is the doc* 
trine of that incomparable philosopher, wlw> 
accurately knew the frame of man, who 
knçw ,that an impression made too power- 
fully on certain parts of the organ of 
thought, may insensibly stimulate to the 
Commission of aélual T)ffences. A phy- 
siologist will find no dijficulty in compre- 
hending the force of this remark. The 
senseless voluptuary would feel it, if the" 
impurity of his imagination had not cloud- 
ed his understanding. — But I say unto you 
:— ^it is a master that speaks, and what a 
master! He spoke as one having authority. 
-7--^ good man^ out of the good treasure of 
the heart bringetb forth good things^ and 
an evil man, out of the evil treasure bring-- 
eth forth evil things. What simplicity in 
these expressions ! how fraught with 
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sense and information is the thought ? — ^ 
The good man ! — it is not the great man i 
it is more — His good treasure — his heart t 
—the heart of the good man. 

There exists no passion more adverse 
to the social spirit than that of revenge) 
nor is there any that lords it more tyranni-r 
cally over the heart of which it has unfor^ 
tunately taken possession, A celestial 
do^rine will not therefore confine itself 
merely to the reprobation of $o dangc:routi 
^id so unworthy a sejitiment in a social 
being; it will not b,e content with requis» 
ring of him the sacrifice of his own resent- 
ments v still less will it allow the law. of 
retaliaticm: it will inspire him with that 
kind of heroic enthusiasm which instrudea 
him to render good for evil. Te haise 
beard that it has been said^ An eye for 
an eye^ and a tooth for a tooth — But I s ay 
unto you — Love your enemies. Bless 
them that curse y ou^ do good to them thai 
bate you^ and pray for them 'which despite^ 
fully use youy and persecute you. — For if 
ye Lotie them luhich loveyou^ Vfhat re'mard 
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^axe yc ?* Aad what is tiw motive which 
is p^reseated ta us by the autki»r of a'dcKV 
trine so fit to elevate the heatt ol a social 
Mi^? That ye may be th£. children af 
y^ur fatbit V)btch is in heaven; for be 
makcth hit 9un to, rish an the e^ilandon 
the g^i^i and sendttb rain on the fust and 
OH the unjust. — ^The being then that ià 
truly social, diffuses his benefits aroinid in 
imitation of Providence — he does good t<^ 
ad) } and^ if he iBs on geneiai princ^les^ 
the^ eX6e{»tiofis- to these piincipieft are still 
benefits, and even the greatest benefits^ 
By a îttdicioug distribotion of the good 
things which he holds from providence^ hm 
l^nows in what proportion Jie is to distri- 
bute them, according to the merits of the 
objecls; he gradually rises to the summit 
of perfeélion, because he obeys a perfeéi 
master— ^^ ye perfect.-^ — ^A doftrin« 
which forbids even the idea of revenge, 
will undoubtedly enjoin reconciliation tâ^ 
So, and the forgiveness of personal injuries^ 

* I know that tbese^ as well as maAj other sublime exprc»»' 
âîons m this admirable discourse, -wore addressed more dircflly 
•• Ae disciples than to the people at large. But who is \gno* 
rant that the doéh*ipe of Christ requires the same liappy dii^^ 
«itions la «U who profess it i 
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3nie truly social being is too elevated to bd^ 
kiacceàsible to reconciliation and pardon*. ^ 
Jf thou br ingest thy gift to the altar ^ and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath 
' -^nght against thee^ leave there thy gift be* 
fore the altar ^ ami go* thy V)ay ; frst bet 
reconciled to thy brother:^ and then come 
and offer thy gift. The God of peace j 
who. is the Gc^ of universal sxiciety, re-*' 
qtiîres-peacôfui'Sacrificers. On the alt ar 
^-*-^ would prôfene the 2L\tdLT--*^Sefore the al^ 
mr<^^ will renucin there but à moment-— 
Mofti^ often fm^t I forgive my^ brother .^ 
Semn ; times ? was. the question of the dis- 
«rple, whose, soolwas; not yet arrived at a" 
state .of perfeftion ;— TV// seventy-fimef 
seven J was- the answer given by him. who. 
is always exercrsing forgiveness, because: 
there is always something for him to for* 

givc^ A dbélrîne' which breathes no-" 

thing but charity, will undbubtdTly'make 
foleratibii one of the first laws of, a social 
being ; for it would be coiUrary to the. 
nature of the thing itself were a social be-. 
Ing intolerant. Garndl-mirided men woulcV 
dispose of the fire from heaven ; they* 
wimid aiay — Lord, totlt fhoii that we com-^ 
numd fire to- come down from heaven. andi 



friend of mankind^ te this Êmaiic^ thtftin* 
littman request i Te inovf-noi wàM man^ 
ner o/^ spirit ye are of. Ti>e Son qf Man is 
not cQme t^ ée$troy mentis Hve^^ Imi to same' 
ibem. What I §haU men whacaU liiem* 
içlves^the xlîseipk» of tbi» good niMter» 
s^hallthey pcrsfpcute thw fellow-cre^uresî 
because they have the misfertuiie eF not asr 
signj^ig to the sanup words the same, ideaa 
which they do^ are they io- employ fire 9»& 
f word I — ^But I wiU pi>raue the 8iib|e£t Jio* 
furtheç^ Light begins to break in upon us^ 
and will ioon, it i^to be hopçd, entirely 
disperse the darknesa^ that formerly aver^ 
whelmed us.. 

A religion from heaven (Uight tp.en%lv 
ten man^ and: shew him. what are real goods. 
Manîè a being endowed with, a variety of 
senses and affedlions — his desires, bis 
hearty must have thek objefts., . Birt what 
objefts should such a doflrinè present to at 
being whose existence o» earth is but for a 
^hort time^ and whose future mansion i& 
heaven I That being whose immortal abuli 
carries its hopes far beyond time, and ex-^ 
tfendft them evea to eternity itself^, sl^uldi 



he set l^s mind on*objeâs which time de- 
stroys? I^ôuld a being, endowed- with 
such discornmentr mistake the chaxigeabfe 
:c^ours in the drops of dew for the lustre of 
itlïeTuby ? La^ mt up to yoursthes tred'- 
sures upon ùartbi'mhere métb and rust dotb 
.corrupt^ and- "inhere thieves break through 
<l^nd steal. But lay up for yourselves tred" 
sures in heaven^ ^^here neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt^ and nvbere thieves do not 
break through and steal; for mbere your 
treasure is^ there v^ill your heart be âfsè^ 
He who is happy enough to have 'formea 
such a treasure, will feel the truth of thia 
assertion* His heart is entirely given up' 
tt'it. That man isr already seated in hea-^ 
V€nly plaees — be hungers and thirsts aftm 
righteousness r and he shall be fithd^ . , 
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COKTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT.— OB JE Ci- 
TION.^ANSWER. 

IF* a divine religion enj'oîneci a particular 
kind of worship, that worship would 
have some relation to the nature of an in-^ 
telligent creature, and would be no Jess* 
adapted to the excellence of a moral beitig',^ 
than to the majesty and spirituality of the' 
Being afbdng^:- — Learn nvbai these words 
, mean- — I will have mercy ^ and not sacri- 
fice — Me r c.y — the thing stgnifed^ and not 
the sign.-^The hour cometh^ and now isj . 
when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father ^ in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him. — God- 
is a spirit^ and they that worship him^. 
must worship him in spirit and in truths. 

In spirit — in truth-^Thest two words ': 

comprehend every thing, and cannot be tx^^ 
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plaidcd away : but they twiy be» forgotten : 
blind superstition nevçr knew them^ Jn 
spirit-^intruib /^^how admiralty do tdiest 
two words charaâerise that ufkiversal reli^ 
gioa^ which b ^replaced in opposition^ t^ 
a local religion^ given to one &mity only^ 
ti^t it œight be the depository of tbc^se 
gr^t and c^tetnal truths, so useful and ne* 
ce;sisary to all ages and to all nations. ^ 

But because man is a sensitive: being, a 
religion which would reduce every thing t<i 
mere apirituality, would not bo well adap*» 
ted to such a being; it would be a charac* 

* I tesm 1^ impot^Hint tr^tlu of »»tur^ irel^^n. Sh«lt { vf- 
jproach that familjr, which was the dfi^Jository of these tryth^ 
for their ignorance in the science of reasoning ? Would not thli, 
CftmSy haxe altered that aacred deposit, or have been s«^pot«d 
t)ie ai^thor^ of it, had they l^een slciUed in 4iale<$tics ? I mc4M^ 
with pleasure on this cotidu^ of Proyidencd. It appeargi to rap 
^ery remarkable, that the best, the most coneise, and the most 
|»içî«it abridgmmt of the law of tifituye, sh©^!^ be exliils^ted tp 
119 by that family who have pos8e9H4 it for upward» of t^iirty-two 
centuries, and whose great legishitor invented neither metaçhy sic 
iKn-logk. What elevated ideas does this legislator give of the 
jin^ (aui€ / lent that I aw. / What a voiame to comK^pt upoi^, 
i&aUwoilds, in all times, and in all eternity ! Amazing thought» 
^hich coutdprrcced only from him, who alone could say v:bat be 
i#/ The first legislator announced the Jehovah y the God of or* 
m/cr / The second Icgi^jtoT Kenoa^o^^i t^ <J^ oti!j good being 
$he God of n^rcm ^ 
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tersstic of a celestial do&vîne to affieél the 
senses by something external. An exter- 
nal worship will therefore be enjoined by 
that doflrine. Ceremonies * will be insti- 
tuted, but in a small number f the noble 
and expressive simplicity of which will be 
exaâly adapted to the particular end of the 
institution, and to the spirituality of inters 
nal worship. 

/ Again ; since one of the natural effeôs of 
prayçr is to remind man erf his weakness^ 
his misery, and his wants ; and since ano^ 
ther natural effeâ of that religious aâ; is ta 
form the mind of man to the disposition 
most proper to overcome the forcible Im- 
pression of sensible objeêls ; since, in fine, 
prayer is an essential part of that rational ho- 
mage which the intelligent creature owes to 
its Creator ; a celestial religion will exhort 
man to prayer, and even prescribe it as a 
duty tp him ; will prescribe to him a f for*^ 
mulary, and instruft him to avoid vain re^ 
petitions. And, as the soul cannot remainr 

* ,The sacramenti. 
f The Lord's Ftayer: 
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a long time wrapt up and absorbed in that 
deep attention which prayer requires, ' the 
formulary prescribed will be very short, . 
and will contain only the most necessary 
petitions, expressed in the most energetic 
terms, of the most extensive signification* 

It will also be conformable to the spirit of 

a divine religion, to reélify the judgments 

of man concerning moral evil, and, in gene- . 

ral, concerning the ways of Providence. 

Mjodern philosophy soars very high on. this 

subjedl, and yet does not r^ach the height 

of that popular philosophy, which, ^under 

the most familiar images, conveys the most 

important truths. — Sir^ didst not tbou sow 

good seed in thy field ? Whence then bath 

it tares ? Wilt thou that we go and gather 

them up ? Nay y answered the lord:, lest^ 

while ye gather up the tareSy ye root up 

Mlsctthe wheat with them. Let them both 

grow together until the harvest ; and in 

the time of harvest I will say to the 

reapers^ Gather ye together first the tares^ 

and bind them in bundles to burn them ; 

but gather the wheat into my barn. Un- 

skilful husbandmen are desirous to hasten 

the harvest^ and weed their fields before the 
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time. But if they would mat^irely consider 
the high importance of this precept, they 
vrould patientiy wait for the time of hai*t^esU 

If self-love be the universe motive of the 
aâroiis^f man ; if there be fio surer way of 
guiding man to what is good, than by the 
liope of reward, and fear of punishment ; if 
fi celestial iieligion must proclaim a systetii 
of morals founded on motives sufficiently 
powerful to influence .men of every tank ; 
such a doârine will undoubtedly set forth 
to mankind a future state «rf happiness or 
misery, relative to the nature of mof al ac- 
tions ; it will afford the most splendid i(kas 
of a future happiness, and will paint in the 
most hideous colours a future misery. And, 
as these are objets of such a nature, tliat 
they can be exhibited to men only by com.- 
.parisons taken from objefils with which they 
are familiar, the religion of which I an» 
-Éppeaking will frequently have recourse to 
sivch comparisons ; which will be eithor^ 
fea$tSy marriages y crowns, pys fnr.ex^er^ 
mor^^ rivers of pieasurê.i:i^c. '; or, oii the 
other hand, meepir^g^ gnasbivg of teetik^ 
-darkness^, a^ormwUcb dieth^not^ a Jâ- 
souring fire y €?{?. Finally, since ineai con- 
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tinually arid spDntancously expose them, 
selves, for a momentary pleasure, to years 
of misery and pain, the threats denounced 
by this religion cannot be too forcible ; 
and it will be suitable to the spirit of the 
Whole system, to set forth the pains of the 
wicked as eternal, or at least as of an indcfi^ 
nite duration. But in exhibiting to sensUaj 

man this hideous gulf, the doctrine of li/b 
will, at the same time, magiiify the compas- 
sion of the merciful Father of matiy and 
point out, on the brink of the precipice, a 
gracious and benevolent hand, which — If, 
in ^he Supreme Being, justice be goodness 
guided by wisdom; if Almighty benevolence 
essentially require the improvement of all 
intelligent and sensitive beings ; if punish- 
ments could be the natural means of leading 
to perfeâion; if they were, in the moral 
œconomy, what remedies are in the natural; 
iî there be more joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repent et h : if there be much love 
Vihere much has been forgiven — my heart 
leaps, for joy — lam lost in admiration — 
what a wonderful chain of do6lrines ! The 
iîorapassion of the one only good is infinite 

u 
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^^be dettretb not the death of a sinmr t 
but that be should tisrnfrom bis tvickedness 
end live.-^He dcsireth! — and ^hall- he 
(lesire in vain ? 

But ciuti a doôrinç which is to guide man 
TOldy hy their own intercst, can this be a 
celestial doftrine ? Ought it not rather to 
dire£l men to good by the pure and disinter 
rested love of that which is good ? A squI, 
desirous of perfefliop, may easily be fiedu-*» 
.ced into this conclusion by the sublime idea 
,of perfedlion» Let us here, however, be 
on our guard against a dangerous and spe* 
^ ïîious illusion ;— a doôriiie which would 
|)resent no other, motive to mankind, than 
the philosophical consideration of the aatis^ 
ia£l;iûn resulting from the praâice of virtue; 
would such a doctrine be sufficiently univer- 
sal and efficacious? Is every mind calculated 
to feel the pleasure arising from inteUedual 
•and moral perfection ? Would that pleasure, 
»Q refilled, so pure, so angelical, suffice in 
•every case, and particularly where the soul 
is under the dominion of the most vehement 
passions ? What do I say ? Is man an 
angel? Is his body of an ethereal sub- 
stance ? Are not j^csb and blood its com- 
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position ? He who made man, knew what 
suited him, better than the philosopher, 
who fondly pursues ah imaginary perfeélîon. 
The Author of all true perfeÔion has adapt- ' 
cd to the most important ends the surest and 
most powerful means J he has formed his 
precepts conformabletothe^ature and wants 
of that mixed being which he wished at the 
name time to encourage and to çontroùL-— 
** To the wise man he has spoken with the 
** voice of wisdom ; to the people, with that 
** of sentiment and authority. G/cat and 
•* generous souls will aft in comformity to» 
^* order by their love for order. Souls of si 
** dilferent cast may be guided to the same 
** end by the hope of rewards or fear of 
** punishment.* In recalling man to moral 
^ order, the Author of man reculs him at 
** the same time to reason ; he says, Do 
^^ivell:, andthousbaltbe happy ; sow^ and 
^^tbûu sbalt reap.. It is the faithful lah- 
•*guage of truth, the relation of the cause- 
■* to the efiFeél-r-Â seed sown in the earths 
^^jp-ows up,^^ &c. t 

* £e^y on Psyckotogj, Pt^.- 
t, Ibid. Ch. Ut. 
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If man ht in his ilature a mi^ed being ; if 
his soul exercise all its faculties by the in- 
tervention of a body ; if the sensation of 
personality be the result of the a&ion of cer- 
tain parts of that body ;* a doftrine re- 
vealed from heaven will hot be content with . 
teaching man the immortality of his soul, 
it wiH also point out to him .the immortality 
of his being; and if this doctrine should 
draw its comparisons from what happens to 
the plants, the language spoken to the peo* 
pie would be familiar, but very expressive; 
and the philosopher would discover under 
this veil*a pre-ordination, which would af- 
fe£l him so much the mcwe as it will be 
more consonant to the principles of psycho- 
logy. Here, as in other places, he will 
admire the astonishing coincidence of na- 
ture and grace, and will discover, in this 
celestial doftrine, the perfeâion, and the 
completion^ of true philosophy. The baur 
is coming in thexvbich all that are in the 
grave shall hear his voict^ and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good^ to zbe 
resurrection of life ; they that have done 
evil, 'to the resurrection of damnation.''^ 

t Vide Part xvi Ch. i. 
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Resurrection of lifie /^— happy immortality ! 
It is not then the soul alone which will 
enjoy this felicity, it will be the whole 
man. — / am the resurrection and the life 
— astonishing words ! language which the 
ear had never heard ; expressions, the ma- 
jesty of which bespoke the prince of life. — 
/ am the resurrection ! he commands 
death, and tt2LTsfram tbegra^oe her victory. 
What might I not further add? for this 
subject is inexhaustible, and I have only 
taken a very superficial view of it. «A dod- 
trine derived from heaven ought ta be ia 
such perfeft harmony with the nature of 
man, and his various relations, that the 
very experience he will have of the precepts 
land maxims of this doflrine wilt of them- 
selves sufficiently evince the truth of it. 
The teacher of such a do6lrine will not 
shrink from such a test^ If any man- vjill 
do his will^ he shall knov) of the doctrine^ 
\)hetbcr it be àf God^ or njohether I speak 
of myself. ' What praftical truths those 
few words lay open to me ! — The nj^ill of 
my Father /—the love of order, the ob- 
servance of those relations which bind m^n 

• U3 
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to his fellow-creatures» and to all odier br- 
ings — The tvill of my Father. — ^bat he 
V)ills is good^ agreeable^ and perfect. -^Qf 
myself! — The Redeemer, who in other 
pkces appeals to bis workisj submits him- 
self here to the daily experience of every ^ 
individual ; for the teacher of mankind 
knew man ; he knew that conscience would 
speak a plain language ; he knew that by 
following the laws of reason, man would 
soon learn that eternal reasok had 
spoken» He will knonv whether his doc* 
trine came from God.* 



* Let the reader» whose soul is susceptible of exquisite feel- 
ings, and capable of discerning the true, the good, the beautiful, 
the pathetic, the sublime, read over again and again the 14th, 
iSth, 16th, and 17th chapters of the gospel of the beloved dis- 
ciple of Christ ; and, in the midst of his tender emotions, let 
him propose this question to himself ;— Whether these admirable 
, discourses could have proceeded from a mere mortal ? I do not 
add an impostor ; for the reader I have in view would be too 
mueh affeâedy too much moved and agitated, to admit for one 
«ingle wtant, the odious suspicion of impostiu-e! How »n* 
cerely do I regret that my plan does not allow me to attempt aa 
analysis of this last discourse of the best and- most respeâed of 
nasters ; of tbat master vibo 'mat going to give up bit lifi for hU 
Jrièndtt and who employed his. last moments in comforting and 
instruâing. them ! But my admiration carries me too far, when 
it suggests the idea of such a task. I feel myself tmequal to it. 
Such diacourses could be analysed by those only to whom tbcr* 
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master sud, he no longer gone tJbem the name of aeroan^t &e* 
How aiucerely do I pity that man who b so' void of feeling or 
understanding, or so much enslaved by his prejudices, as to re- 
main insensible to such discourses, wherein the Benefadtor of 
mankind painted himself wi^ a truth and simplicity so aifeéting 
and so majestic \ 
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BOCTRINE OF THE FIRST DISCIPLES OF THIST- 
FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY; PARALLEL BE- 
TWEEN THESE DISCIPLES AND THE SAGES OF 
PAGANISM. 

HAVING thus fax attended to the 
voice of divine wisdom ; if I now 
listen to those extraordinary men whoia 
she inspired, I shall stiU believe I hear her 
voice, for it is still divine wisnoM that 
speaks. I shall not therefore inquire whence 
these plain, artless fishermen have been 
able to diftate to mankind a system of mo- 
rals so far superior to what reason had till 
then conceived r a system in which all the:. 
duties of man are comprised *; which refers 
them all to their true source ; which formsu 
into one family all the different societies* 
dispersed over the earth; which binds, 
closely together all the members of that: 
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femily ; which connefts it with the great 
family of celestial intelligences ; and whiich 
proclaims him the father of those families^ 
whose goodness extends from the sparrow 
to the .cherubim. I shall readily acknow- 
ledge, that so sublime à philosophy did 
not take its rise in the turbid waters of the 
Jordan ; and that so bright a light did not 
break out from the thick darkness of the 
synagogue. 

I shall be confirmed still more in this 
opinion, if I havç sufficient patience or 
courage to peruse the writings of the ihost 
famous teachers* of that lofty and {anatical 

. ' > ■ f 

* The Rabbins and Thalmudists» ^e ancient daélors of th^ 
nation» ^.Tbalmud signifies doctrine ; The Tbalmudi is the col- 
leÀ|on of all the traditions on the doéhrine, the laws, and dere^ 
monies of that people. Two of these cojUeélions have the' titi* 
of Thalmud; one of them Is that of Jerftsalem, the moat an- 
cient ; the other, that of Babylon, a compilation, supposed to 
Iiave been made in the fifth century of our era. 

Amongst the modem teachers qf that nation, the most learned 
mre far from adopting the dreams of the ancient Thalmudists. 
They attempt to purify the do^rine more and more, by sepa- 
rating from it the base alloy introduced into it by the barbarity 
and ignorance of the ages of darkness. Several traits of th« 
doârinc of the ancient Thalmudists may be seen in some apolo« 
Çsts of Christianity, and chiçày in HoutteviUe, vrf. i- ç. lôd» 
•4it..ir65,. 
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sockty ; and if I compare their wr itings 
with those of the men whom they perse* 
cuted with such fury, because their virtue» 
irritated and offended them. What a mon- 
strous farrago of dreams and visions \ what 
absurdities heaped upon absurdities ! what 
liceïice of interpretation I what a total for^ 
getfulness of reason ! what insults to com*, 
mon sense ! 

I afterwards dire£l my views towards thç^ 
sages of Paganism. I open the immoital 
works of Plato,. Xenophon, aûd Cicero^. 
and I observe with joy these first glimmer^ 
ings of the light of reason. But how weak^ 
unsteady, and confused they appear ! what 
clouds overshadow them ! Night is scarce 
past. Day .has not yet begun. The day'^ 

I shall» however, obsfcrve, that the efforts of the learned of 
that nation, to purify and perfed^ their doôrine, will be vain ; 
they will never completely succeed, if they do not add to it that 
supplement, so necessary, and so natural, which Christianity 
i\imishks, and which their own law so evidently supposes. I 
eannot flatter myself, that this feeble essay of mine on Chris- 
thmity, will engage any of the learned of that nation to examine 
With close attention, andwith the utmost impartiality, a doéh-inè' 
Which bokU out to them the promiset of tbe' present lifct and the 
most express promises of that vabicb is to come : but my heart is* 
fiiXk ofhopes for them, which Î shaltever entertain, and of the- 
most aident desire that those hopes may be, fulfilled by thét 
Father of liçht, and author of every pcrfed gift. . 
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ttar from on high has not yet appeared. 
But these sages hope for and expefl itis 
rising.* 

I cannot withhold my admiration from 
these great geniuses. They have a just 
claim to it; they consoled human nature 
^oaning under superstition and barbarity ; 
they were in some degree the precursors 
of that reason, which was to bring to light 
iife and immortality. I could willingly, 
if I dared, apply to them, what a writer, 
who was still more than a great genius, said 
of the prophets, They V) ere lights shining 
in a dark place. 



* See the second Alcibiatde& of Piato» where t^ makes So« 
crates speaks thu&: — We inust vsait for the coming of some per' 
Manage, tocbo vtill éeacb us our duty towarfU God and mankivd,'^ 
When fviii that time be, replies Alcibia^des; ar^d vsho will be hfi 
a>at vnll instruct me P-^Jt will be be who taketb care of you, an- 
swers Socrateâ. 

And in Phedon.-rTp cortie to the JmowUdge qf these things itt 
this life is impossible, or at least extfemely dijicult, unless we can 
strrive at this Ànàwlçdge by mare certain meansy such as a divine 
revelation, — And again, in another part of the Epinoittide^, the 
wise p|i£an, in speaking of the worship of the Ddky, thq^ 
cxpresseth himself i-^Vbo is he that will be able tq instntct us i« 
^^ if Oodis not bis guide f 
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But, the more I study these sages of Pa- 
ganism, the clearer does it appear to mc 
that they had not attained to that perfeôion 
of doftrine which I discover in the writings 
tit the Jishefmen and the tent-maker, hi 
the sages of Paganism, thé whole is not 
homogeneous, nor of the same value: 
they sometimes say admirable things, and 
seem almost to be inspired ; but these 
things do not go so near my heart as those 
which I read in the. works of these men, 
whom human philosophy had not enlight- 
ened. In these I find a pathos, a gravity, 
a force of sentiment and thought ; I had 
almost said^ a strength of nerves. and of 
muscles, which I do not meet with in the 
others. The first penetrate the very re- 
cesses of my soul ; the latter affeft only my 
understanding. Then, how greatly do the 
former exceed the others in the powers of 
persuasion ! the reasorf is, because they 
had themselves received fuller conviction — 
They had seen^ heard^ and touched. 

I meet with many other charafteristics^ 
whicfl create an immense difference between, 
the disciples of the Messiah and those of 
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Socrates,^ and stiQ more tiiase of ZeSK).t 
I stop to consider these djscriminattng cir-i 
qumstances ; and those irhich strike me 
Xbc most in tke former, taro^ that entire 
ioattentioa to self, whicbi leaves 90 otber 
sei^timent tx> the soul than tiutt of the ica- 
portastce and grandeur o£ ita object^ ma 
«0 the heart no other desire than, that of 
iaitbfu% folfining it» duty^ and dmng good 
to mankind; that patience, die result of 
reftedtion^ which enables us to support the 
^iala of this life, not onl j because it is 
^eat and pfaâtosophtcsd to do so, bat be^ 
cause the}? are the dispensations of a. wise 
•Providence, in whose eyes, resignation is 
the most acceptable homage ; that elevation 

* The wisest of the Jrrecian. philosophers. He lived about 
four centuries before ^m'ist. It Is of him that Cicero said» 
That be had brought pbilotopby domn from heaven, to introduce it 
into citiei and housei, &c. He gave hioiself up entirely to moral 
philosophy, &c. Plato and Xenophon were his disciples.* 

+ Another Grecian philosopher, who established the se&. of 
Stoics. This seel received its name from a portico where Zeno 
taught. He made the sovereign good to consist in living in a 
manner conformable to what he called nature, and in follow- 
ing the diâates of reason. He lived two centuries before Christ 
Of all the sefts of antiquity, that of the Stoics has pr^ucedthe 
greatest men.— Owi/rf I for one in^tar^ forget that lam aVhrittian^ 
*«ays tile author of the Spirit of Laws, / should vfish to be a Stoic 
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of thought, that dignified courage, which 
render the soul superior to all events, be- 
cause they render her superior to herself; 
that constant adherence to what is good 
and true, which nothing can stagger, be- 
cause that . truth and good are not the re- 
sult of opinion, but rest on the demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power ; that just 
estimation of things — ^But how infinitely 
are such men above my feeble praise Î they 
have drawn their owncharafters iii their 
writings ; it is there they must be consider- 
ed : and how is it possible to draw any pa- 
rallel between the disciples of divine wis- 
dom, and those of human philosophy î 
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PRIMITIVE CHURCH.^ ^ITS PRINCIPLES, MAN- 

" NERS, &c rSXPRESS OR TACIT CONCESSIONS 

OF THE ADVERSARIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

IN what respeft have the admirable say- 
ings of the sages of Paganism been bç- 
neficial to mankind ? Did they eradicate 
one single prejudice from the people, or 
throw (}own a single idol ? Socrates, whom * 
. J call the institutor of natural morality, an4 
vho was in Paganism the first martyr of 
reason; the astonishing Socrates, did he 
destroy the idolatry of Athens, or produce 
the slightest 'revolution in the manners of 
his country ? 

Within a very short time after the death of 
the Messiah, in a dark corner of the earth, 
there sprang up a society, of which the sages 
of Paganism had not even foreseen «tlie pos- 
sibility. The charafters of a Socrates and 
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an Epîftetus, are to be met with almost eve- 
ry where in that society.* All its mem. 
bcrs were closely united by the bonds of 
fraternal love, and the most pure and most 
aftive benevolence. They areûU aftuated by 
the^ame spirit, that is, the spirit of their 
founder ; they all adore the Great Being in 
Spirit and in truths znAÛic religion of eve- 
ry one of them consists in visiting thefa^ 
^tberless andwidosv^in their affiicti^n^ and 
keeping themselves unspotted from the 
"tuorl^. — They eat their meat with gladness 
end singleness of he art . Nor "^as ther^ 
any among them that lacked ^ for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them y and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold^ and laid them down at the 
apostles feet^ and distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had need. 
In a word, I seem to contemplate a new 

* £pl<Eictus, a. Grecian philosopher, and one cf those v ho' did 
most credit to the seA of Stoics, lived in the first century» "waft 
slave to an oiEcer of ^ero» who used him cruellyi ajnd^ied ir an 
extreme old age. It is said of kirn, that cf all the ancient phi> 
bwophers, fais doiftiine wm that whidi tame tin nèaieât to Cbtikt 
ianity. Hb iBaDteFs vere aiilder and moce sociable than those 
of the greater part of the Stoics. He said» that all philosophy 
was snmmed up in these words— ^Mr aml/Mctfr. U« w^ft ^)jL^ 
ritu^ €»Linpl« of th» ajdaninble praâi^al phiipsoph/. 
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tf^rrestrial paradise, but of which ii'ocry 
tree y is a tree of life. 

Where then is the latent cause of thi» 
great moral phaenomcnon ? By what pro- 
digy, unknown to all preceding ages, do I 
behold, in the midst of* corruption and fana- 
ticism, a society spring up, whose govern- 
ing principle is the love of mankind, whose 
end their happiness, whose motive the ap- 
probation of the sovereign judge, whose 
hope life eternal ? — But am I not mistaken ? 
The first historian* of this society has per^ 
haps exaggerated, their virtues, -manners, 
and actions. But the men of whom he is 
speaking Soon made themselves sufficiently 
known in the world. They were surround-, 
ed, observed, persecuted by multitudes of 
enemies, and envious person^ ; and, if the 
human charafler be made manifest by ad- 
versity, never surely could men be better 
known than these. If their historian, there- 
fore, had either exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented the fa£ls, is it not natural to imagine 
that he would have been contradi^ed by 
those suspicious and vigilant contempora- 
ries, so âtrongly prejudiced against them, 

• St. Luke— Seethe Afli. 
X2 
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HOC, at least, with any s()]iptaraïlcô of j«sât:l^ 
suspeét the testimony which I find in that fa- 
mous letter^ of a magistrate^ equally en- 
lîghteixecî and virtuous, and to whose nice 
inspeflicm and vigiknt observation a great 
princef had committed the conduâ of thesç 
men. This very remarkable teàtimcmy was 
given to this, new-farmed society, by those 
very persons who forsctok and betrayed it ;: 
and it \i this very testimony (which the go- 
vernor himself does not contradi6l), that he 
îays before the prince. 

These witnesses affirmed, that ** alî tfttf 
** error or the fault of this society cimsistéd? 
•* in these points ; that on a certain day^ 
•* they assembled before smr-rise, and âl- 
^'^ temately sung verses in praise of Christ,. 

* Pliny thtf Younijer, I.ctt ^7 y B. x.— It U wcU known» thafr 
Ptiqy was of contulaf' dignity; and £;ovemor of Bithjrnia andÛ 
Pontn*. 

• 
f Traji».~TWs greet prince, wbo did not approve of tbe 
»€w society, because he feared its progress, was, however, so 
strtfck with the acconnt given tiy PKny, that he forbid the odT 
exis metHod of secret and anonyraoos accusatlonft against the^ 
presumed members of this society, add would not even admit of 
an hiqnïlitîon of poKce.— r% rmiit nOt beètiqutnd after, he aa^ 
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éé 4g iborugh hê Kad heeu a Ù&d $ tkàt iàe^ 
.** engaged by oath, nof te cotnfah ta^ 
^* erifir>e bot to abstiain fr^mi tKeft and adul^ 
" tcry , f o-adhcre sfriÊUy te theit protni^r^ 
*^ and not to^dény money deposited îh thcîf 
^^hwàa; that afterward», if was their cttsî 
V toin to^ separate therasehres, and thcA 
•* niect âgaiû, to cîat ^hcir frugal repàsf to* 
** gether.*'^^ ' 

It seems to me, as if I had not taken trj^ 
another author, but that I was still reading 
the historian of that extraordinary society; 
yet they whodeKvered so favourable, so'ad- 
yantageotns a testimony to* its priitciples aftdt 
maimers, were men* who, confident of thtf 
proteftioti of the prince and his ministers^ 
might have calumniated that society witb 
hnpuft ity • The governor docs not contrO-' 
vert this evidence". We may presume, then^ 
he has nothing to oppose to itr Conse- 
quently, he tacitly acknowledges these, 
principles and manners. Is it the name 
alone ivbîcè is to be punis bed (he adds,) 
or the crimes to wBicb this society is ad^ 

*^ App9tat^, ^rha abjurai ChiUtiWsttjf, and içtiirned to f a- 
g»itt8xn, to escape jpniushaicnt^ orto preseire or obtain tempofstl , 
adrantag;€«. 
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dieted? Hethçrefore, clearly insinuate»^ 
that k was the name ,which was punished, 
xather than atiy real crimes ? What an ex^ 
traordinary coincidence between two wri- 
ters, whose religious tenets and views Mere 
so different ! What a monument ! What an 
eulogium ? The governor was contempo«> 
rary with the historian. Both view the 
same obje£ls, and almost in the same light. 
Is it possible that truth should not be found 
nere ? 

But the governor brings a charge against 
this society of men — and what is this 
charge ? An obstinacy^ an usuperable ob- 
stinacy^ wbicb seems to bim v)ortby of 
punisbment. I bave judged it necessary 
(he adds J to V)rest tbe trutb by force of 
tortures. I bave discovered only an evil 
superstition carried to excess. 

Here the governor views thmgs in a diP 
ferent light from the historian* An evif 
superstition ! — it is no \ow^tx facts or man^ 
ners^ which the governor blames ; it is a 
doctrine ; and to see this doftrîne in a right 
point of view, required more prafticc in 
thiskind of observation than the governor 
could boast^ I pay great attention also tOb 
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the fortunate cdntrasts, îa this plate, ht^ 

twéeh the tWo historians; ît ^ontribute»^ 

ai much as the rest, to brmg out and dfe>- 

pfay the tnith in its genuine colours, tt i¥ 

not as a hàctet fkvoniier of tlie new sc^ 

that the gotèrnor forms his jodgiilènt; it i^ 

in defiance of ail his prejudice» of birth, 

education, jphilosbphy^ polidcô, &:c. Ï a* 

|)leased to be infbrined by hihi of this insit- 

perabU ohsiiMey/ What then is thfc 

cause of this obstinacy, which défies the 

force of torture ? Is it any particular, amy 

private opinion i No»— It is fa6ts^ and fa£fcç 

submitted to the judgtntnt of every sense. 

I discover another evidence in favouf of 
the new society^ whicJi doeôftdtstï^ikemfc 
less than that of the governor of Bithynia ; 
I mean the testimony of the satirical ^d 
ingenious* Lucian, one of the best wri- 
ters, and wittiest men of the age, and one 
of the chief magistrates of a great province 
of the empire. Tbe legislator of the Chris^ 
tians (he says,) persuades them that they 
are all brethren. They secede from us ; 
they abjure the gods of the Grecians. They 

* I^ucisin de morte Peregrini< 
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edore their crucified teacher^ and conform 
their lives to his /aws; they despise riches; 
e*oery thing^ amongst them is in common r 
and they are constant in their faith. To 
this day they- adore their great man cruci^ 
fed in Palestine. I particularly pause at 
that remarkable expression, persuades them 
they are all brethren ; and I instantly re- 
call to my mind those incomparable words 
of their master, By this shall all men knovj 
that ye are my disciples^ if ye have love one 
to another. Brotherly love, therefore, was 
the criterion of the first disciples of that 
mild religion, one of the principal laws of 
which is charity ; and the Pagan writers 
themselves confirm a faft, which affords 
So clear an evidence in favour of the celes^ 
tial origin of this admirable doftrine,* 

• Were h consistent with the nature of thi» work, I coùlcl 
quote many other favourable testimonies, given by Pagan au- 
thorf!, to the virtues and manners of the primitive Christians» 
They may be seen in most apologists', Colonia BuUet, &c. may- 
lie consulted. 
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CHAP. V. 



SUCCESS OF THE TESTIMONY.— REMARKS ON 
THE MARTYRS. 

THIS rising society increases in strength 
every day, it spreads itself, and 
wherever it is established, I behold cor- 
ruption, fanaticism, sTuperstition, prejudi- 
ces, and idolatry, prostrate before the cross. 

The capital of the world is soon peopled 
with these Neophytes ; it is over-run with 
them, multitudo ingens ;* they overflow 
the largest provinces of the empire : and I 
learn all . this from the same governor, f 
the ornament of his country, and of his 
age, he was governor of two extensive pro- 
vinces, Bithynia and Pontus. He Writes 

* Tacitus Hist, of Nero. 

f Pliny the Younger^ in tke same letter. 
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dius to his prince : — " This affair seemed 
*^ to me wortliy of your coTisideration, on 
*' account of the multitude of those who 
** are involved in this danger ; for a con- 
** siderable mimbex of pe^rsoos, of all ages; 
** orders and sexes, are, and will be every 
** day included in this accusation, ITiis 
** contagion has not only infeéled the 
*' towns ; it spreads into the villages, and 
** into the country. — This is most certain, 
** that the temples are almost deserted, the 
fVsaccifices nqgleâed, and the viëtifûis 
*^ without purchasers." 

. CoriBtb,. Ephesus, Thessalianica, PhU 
}ip{>i, C0I0SSU3, and a number of townsi^ 
more or less considerable, exhibit crowds 
of citizesiâ who embraoe thb ©ew ^oÔrine. 
1 find the history of tlie foundation of ^9e 
particular societiea^ not only in. the lusstOh 
rian of the great society of which they were 
a pa«t, hut alsa in. the itf^frny of thatifldcy 
&tigab!e discipkr who fôujided thfôOGU 

I see the oral and written tradition coc- 
respond in this respedl peirfeéWy together, 
and both of them concur to preserve aiid 
streilg^i^fa. tliQ evidence. I seethe disci- 
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pies of thc«econ(l century go hand in hand' 
with those of the first ; I see Iraaneus * 
receiving from Polycarp f that which tliis 
last had received from one of the first ocu- 
lar X witnesses ; and this chain of tradi- 

* One "of the most learned of the Greek fathers. He was 
beni in Greece, according to some, in the year 97 ; and ?iccor- 
ding to others, in the year 120 or 140^ In his youth he had 
been a disciple of Polycarp, was bishop of Lyons, and is sup- 
posed to have died in 202. " The tradition of the apostles (this 
father say») has spread itself oyer the whole universe ; and all 
they .who search after the sources of truth, will find this tradi- 
tion to be held sacred in every church. We might ehumerate 
all those who have been appointed bishops to these chiu'ches by 
the apostles, and all their successors up to our days. It is br 
this uninterrupted succession, that we have received the tradi- 
tion which a<fluaHy exists in the church, as also the doârine of- 
ti*uih, such as it wa% preached by the aposrles.'* — ^Vide note 
ch. i. part iv, . . 

•fr Bishop of Smyrna, and thc^head of the churches in Asia. 
He had been a disciple of St. John, and took g^reat pleasure in 
recuiïig the discoui-ses which he had heard from the mouth of 
that apos'Je*. " Polycarp" (says Iraeneus) m teaches the same 
*' things which the disciples have taught; he has discoursed 
«•with several oî those who have teen Christ. — I have seen him 
** in my youth, for he lived a gieat v/hile, and suffered the most 
*« glorious martyrdom in a very advanced age." 

\ " I could" (says Ira:ne us again) " mark out the very place 
" where Polycarp taught ; I could describe his manner of life, 
•* and whatever chaiaiierized his person; I could still rehearse , 
«' the discourses which he heldio ihei>eoplc, und wl\atever he , 
*' related concerning his coavtroaiioi.s with John, and with 
•* others who had seen the Lord. Ever)- thing he says of his 
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tional testimonies is lengthened, without 
interruption, through the following ages, 
&c. ' 

Princes, and their ministers, ^ exercise' 
cruelties, unheard of in the most barbarous 
nations, on this innocent, this harmless so- 
ciety ; and it is in the midst of these hor- 
rid persecutions that the society takes root, 
and propagates itself more and more. 

And yet, it is not this natural effeCl pf 
persecution which engages my attention, 
£0 much as this new species of martyrs. 
Violent contradiftions may irritate and ex- 
alt the soul.. But these thousands of mar- 
tyrs, who expire in thç most cruel tor- 
tures, are riot martyrs oî opinion ; they die 
voluntarily to attest facts. — I know there 
have been martyrs to opinion. Such have 
existed almost in every age, in every coun- 
try. There are even now some unhappy 
regions, where the wildest superstition ty- 

«* person, miracles, and doArine, he gives as he had received it 
" from the ocular witnesses of the word of life. Every word 
" of the holy man on this subjeft, was exaé^ly consonant to our 
" scriptures,"— Eusebius, B, v. chap. x'v. and xx.— Vide the 
notes of Mr. Seigncux on Addison's work, pages 228, 229, 
Ycl. 1. of the first edition. 
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rannîzes ; but the disciples of the Messi- 
ah are the only persons whom I ever heard 
had given up their lives for the attestation 
OÏ facts. 

I still further observe^ that those who 
die so courageously in support of these 
facts, are not attached to their belief either 
by birth, education, authority, or any tem- 
poral interest. On the contrary, this belief 
shocks, every principal they had received 
from birth, education, and authority, and 
afieéts still more their temporal interests. 
There is nothing, then, but the strongest 
convi6lion of the certainty of the fafts, that 
can furnish me with an adequate cause for 
such unexampled fortitude, in voluntarily 
subnMtting to torments, and frequently to a 
most cruel death. 

Finally ) after three centuries of painful 
toils, trials, and tortures ; after having, for 
three centuries, combated with the arms of 
patience and charity, this society triumphs; 
the new religion ascends the throne of the 
Césars ; the idols are overthrown ; and Pa- 
ganism expires. 
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CHAP. VL 



CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT.— WAYS 
OF PROVIDENCE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 



WHAT an astonishing revolution has 
been the subjeft of my contempla- 
tion ! Who are the men who have effeéled 
it ? What obstacles have they had to sur- 
mount ? A poor man who had net ^ here tt^ 
lay his head^ who passed for the son of a 
carpenter, who ended his life by an igno- 
minious death, was the founder of this re- 
ligion, which triumphs over Paganism and 

all its monsters, 

•> 

This man chose his ' disciples from 
amongst the lowest class of people ; the 
chief part of them from simple plain fisher- 
men : arid it is such men as these that he 
commissioned to publish his religion over 
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all the earth. — Go and preach to all nations. 
— Te shall bear witness of me to the far- 
thest ends of the earth. 

They obey the vôîce of their lord ana 
master ; they publish to ail nations the dob- 
trine of life ; they attest the resurrection of 
the crucified man : the nations believe in 
his name, and are converted. 

This is the great moral phenomenoa 
which I have to explain ; a revolution more 
extraordinary than all those recorded in 
history, andof which lam desirous to aS- 
sign the efficient cause. 

I take a rapid view of the state of the 
world before this great revolution took 
place. Twopredominant systems of reli- 
gion prevailed in it, Theism and Polythe- 
ism. 

I am not speaking of the Theism of the 
Pagan philosophers; that very limited 
number of sages, who, 4ike Anaxagoras or 
Socrates, attributed the origin of all things 
to one eternal spirit. These sages did not 
form a body ; and they left the common 
people immersed in prejudices and the 

Y 2 
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grossest icloktry . The philosophers them-- 
selves had attained the knowledge of som* 
important truths ; but they laid open thcfa- 
treasure onlj; to the adepts. 

I am speaking of the Theism of that na- 
tion^ so extraordinary and so numerous^ se- 
parated by its laws, its customs, even by its 
prejudices, from all other nations, and who 
supposed that their ancestors received their 
religion and laws from the hands of God* 
Tlr.\t nation is firmly convinced, that this 
religion, and these laws, are established 
by signal and innumerable miracles ; it is 
strongly attached to its external worship» 
éust^ms, and traditions; îind, although 
much fallen from its former splendour, and 
subjeft to a foreign yoke, it still retains all 
the pride of its ancient liberty, and believes 
itself to be the sole objeft of the attention 
of the Creator. This people retains a so- 
vereign contempt for every other people» 
and professes to wait for a deliverer who 
will subjeft the whole world to their na- 
tion. 

Polytheism was m every other country 
lèhe predominant and almost universal reli- 
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gfon, it varied Und^r different forms, acf 
tiording tb the climate, and Genius- of the 
people; it was favourable to all, even the 
most monstrous passions ; giving a fuU 
career to the heart of man, though it some- 
times cheeked his hand ; flattering every 
sense, and associating t\\t flesh with tbt 
jpiriti It exhibited to the people the ex- 
ample of its gods ; and these gods were 
•monsters of cruelty and impurity, and of 
course must be worshipped with cruelties 
and debaucheries. The eyes of the multi- 
tude were fascinated by its inchantmente', 
. its prodigies, its auguries, divinations, and 
-pompous ceremonies. Such a religion 
builds altars to vice, and digs the grave for 
virtue. * 

. How will fishermen, assuming the cha- 
rafter of missionaries, be able to persuade 
t1\e Theists, that this external, majestic^, 
ancient, and venerable worship is no longer 
what God requires of them, and that it is 
abolished for ever; that all those august 
ceremonies, so mysterious, so well calcula- 
ted to captivate the senses, are only the sha^ 
' dow of those ihings^ the substance of which 
is HOW presented to. them ? How will it be 
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possible to force them to acknowledge, that 
those traditionsj.to which they are so uni- 
ted in their hearts and minds, are only the 
commandments of men^ and that they dc^ 
s troy that iaw which they beUeve to be di- 
vine ? But, above all, how shall fishermea 
convince these proud and disdainful The* 
ists, that this despised and abjeâ man» 
whom their magistrates have condemned, 
and who expired on a cross, is himself the 
great DelinSerer^ who had been -foretold to 
them, and for ^hom they so impatiently 
waited v that they are not the sole objeâs 
of the extraordinary favour of Providence^ 
but that all the nations of the earth are call- 
ed to partake of it I 

How shall fishermen eradicate from the 
imagination of the sensual and coarse Poly^ 
tbcisty that heard of gods, as numerous as 
the various objefts of nature I What me- 
thod shall they take to spirituafize his ideas, 
to disengage him from the dead matter 
within which he is immersed, and convert 
bim to the living god? How shall they 
wrest him from the seducing pleasures of 
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the senses, and a life of voluptuousness?*' 
How shall they purify and cnnoblfe all hià 
affections ?' How sliallthey make of him a 
sage, and more than a sage ? How shall 
they restrain his heart as well as hîis hand ? 
And, a;bove all, how shall they persuade hinl 
to pay homage to a man stigmatized by a 
most ignominious punishment ? And ho^t 
shall they, in the eye of the Polytheist; 
convert the folly of the cross into ivisdom i 

How shall these heralds of the crucified 
man engage their new followers to forsake 
their temporal interest ; to submit to a life 
of contempt, humiliation, and ignominy ; 
to defy all kinds of punishments and tor- 
tures ; to resist all temptations î and to 
persevere, even unto death,* in a doftrine 
which insures no rcc'ompence but in 
another life ? 

♦ When we consider the horrid description which' the apo&» 
tie of the Gehtiles gives of the customs of tlic Pagans, Rom, 
chap. i. we are almost inclined to believe, that the account given 
of them is exaggerated ; uutilwe consult the contemporary his- 
-torians, Tacitus and Suetonius. , The same accounts, and slifl 

more abominable, are to be fo^jnd in the poets of these times ^ 

Vide Fleury, manners of the Christians, page 27, Eru&seia 
fdition, 1753. 
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By whaMneans are these simple fishermen 
become Jisbers of men ? Whence has it 
happened, that, in less than half a century, 
so many, and different se£ls and nations, 
have embraced the new doctrine ? How is 
this setd of mustard become a great tree ? 
And how has this tree over-shadowed such 
immense countries ? I know that in general 
men are not enemies to severity of dodlrinc 
in point of morals, because it supposes an 
uncommon effort of mind, and because men 
have a natural taste for perfeftion ; not that 
they always seek after it ; but they are fond 
of it at least in speculation. A voluntary 
poverty, a great disinterestedness, a painful 
and laborious life, attrafl easily the atten- 
tion and esteem of men. They are very 
ready to admire all this, provided you do 
not oblige them to' the pradtice of it. 

If, therefore, this new do6lrine publish- 
ed to the world had been purely speculative, 
I can easily conceive that it might have 
gained the esteem, and even the admiration, 
of some people. They would have viewed 
it in the light of a new seft of philosophy ; 
and those who professed it, might have ap- 
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peared to them sages, of a very peculiar 
stamp. 

But this do6lrine is not merely specula* 
tive, it is chiefly pra£lical, in the striflest 
and most, literal sense of the word. . It is 
the most elevated kind of pra£lical heroism; 
it enjoins an entire self-denial, combats 
every passion, regulates every a£fe£lion, 
checks every desire, requires a total sur- 
render of our heart to the love of God and 
of our neighbour, demands continual sacri- 
fices, and those the greatest of sacrifices ; 
and promises no other rewards, but those 
which the eye cannot see, and which the 
hand cannot feel. 

' That the charms of eloquence^ the at- 
tfaélîons of riches, the splendor of digni- 
ties, and the influence of power, may gain 
credit to a. doflrioe, and bring over to it 
many proselytes, I can easily conceive. 

But the doflrine of the cradled Saviour 
is taught by men void of art, and in the 
lowest circumstances, whose eloquence con- 
sists more in things than in words ; by men 
who preach do£lrines opposite to the tapst 
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received opinions; hy men of the lowest 
class, and who hold out to their disciples 
no other expectations in this life, than suf- 
ferings, tortures, and the cross ; and yet 
these are the men who triumph o'Ber jiesh 
and bloody and convert the universe. 

The effeft was prodigious, rapid, per- 
manent ; it exists to this day. I can dis- 
cover no natural cause to produce this ef- 
fe6l, and yet there must be a cause, and a 
great cause : Where then is this cause ? In 
the name of the crucified man^ the lame 
nvalk^ the lepers are cleansed^ the deaf 
hear^ the blind seCy the dead are raised. 
I am no longer at a loss ;. every difficulty 
vanishes ; the problem' is solved ; the le- 
gislator of nature has spoken ; nations have 
heard him ; the universe has acknov/ledged ' 
its master. He who could see in the mus- 
tard-sctd the lofty tree^ was then the Mes- 
senger of that God who hath chosen the . 
ijjeak things of the vcorld Jto confound the 
things which are mighty. 

. The weak things of the world t — Here I 
invite that reader, who can elevate his 
mind -to the contemplation of the v/ays of 
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Providence, to meditate with me oa the 
admirable methods of divine wisdom, in 
the establishment of Christianity, 

A religion, the universality of which waa 
to comprehend all ages, all places, nations, 
ranks, and situations in life ; a religion 
which made no distinélion between the 
crowned head and that of the lowest sub- 
Jeft; a religion formed to disengage the 
heart from terrestrial things, to ennoble, to 
refine, to sublime the. thoughts imd affec; 
dqns of man ; to render him conscious of 
the dignity of his nature \ the importance 
of his end ; to carry his hopes even to eter- 
nity ; and thus associate him with superior 
intelligences; a religion which gave ^verjr 
thing to the spirit and nothing to the flesh ; 
which called its first disciples to the great- 
est sacrifices, because men whom religion 
-teaches to fear God alone ^ can undergo the 
severest trials ; a religion, in short, (to 
.conclude my weak conceptions on so sub- 
lime a subjefl,) a religion which was the 
^ perfedlion or completion of natural law, the 
science of the truly wise, the refuge of the 
huijable, the consolation of the wretched; 
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a itUgion bo majestic in its simplici^, so 
sublime in its doëlrine, so great in its d>« 
je£l, so astonishing in its dfe£i&; — such a 
religion, I say, was not to be given to men 
by a messenger clothed in the majesty and 
pomp of kings. It was fitting that he who 
was to command the elements, and death 
itself, should not ba^e where to lay kk 
bead ; that he should take upon himself the 
humble title of the Son of Man ; that he 
lihould be appointed to serve^ and not to be 
served, and that be should V)asb the feet 
^ those HJDbo called him lord and master. 

The! v>eak things of the world / — 'If this 
Saviour was to have a precursor, it was 
also in the order of this sublime œconomjr 
that this precursor should lead a life of po- 
verty and frugality; that his manners should 
be austere, his afilions irreproachable ; thàt^ 
: clothed in coarse raiment, he should pre- 
toedç the Prince of Life, who was himself 
comoealed under the humble veil of flesh. 
This precursor was also to recall mea to 
the most essential duties of human nature* 
tod teach them a doctrine preparatory (as 
i it were) to the more complete and more 
elevated doârine of the great sovereign 
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teacher ; \t was^ in fine, his commission tp 
announce and charaâerize, by the most 
iBtriking features, Him who was tê came 
after him. 



The vjcak tbings^ of the ivorld ! — In con- 
formîty to these views, so far excelling aH 
human views, the Messenger of the Most 
High was to be born of a virgin, in an ob- 
scure family, but descended .from illustri- 
ous ancestors,, to Whom the most magnifi:* 
cent promises had been made by ancient 
prédirions. This birth was to be proclaim- 
ed to shepherds ; and the celestial heralds,, 
commissioned to celebrate by their hymns 
these glad tidings, were to instruft these 
shepherds in the ob|e€t and the extent ot 
the mission of Christ — On earth peace ^ 
^ood-'Oiill towards men. — Good-v^ill^^not 
towards one single cleôed nation, but to- 
wards all the nations of the world.— G^^drf- 
ti;///-^not to one single generation, but to 
every generation to come ; the benevolence 

of the BEST AND GREATEST of BciUgS 

Comprehends all mankind, because he is. 
the fether ofvlL 



;? .. 
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The weak things of the worid/ — Tn tM^ 
marvellous dispensation of Providence, what 
mimbeplesscircumstancesstill present them-» 
«elves to me, all direfled to divert the at- 
tention of man from human grandeur, to- 
wards that which is alone truly great ! This 
child, the desire of all nations^ is born in 
a manger, the supposed son of a carpenter : 
For was he, at whose feet all* thrones were 
one day to be cast down, was he to borrow 
his gloiy from. the-Rpl€»dertrf thrones? W^ 
he, to whom all nature and all minds were 
to become subjeâ^ was he ta be invested 
with the power of kings ? And, because he 
could give all power to his disciples to com- 
.inand (even as he himself did) all nature^ 
and all the hearts of men, therefore his dis- 
ciples were to be chosen from amongst fish- 
ermen and publicans,; and these were the 
. men whom he was to commission to teach 
. all nations, and reform the universe^ 
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CHAP. VIL 



GENERAL DIFHCULTIES :— THAT THE LIGHT OF 

THE GOSPEL HAS NOT SPREAD SO MUCH AST 

THE HIGH IMPORTANCE OF ITS END SEEMED 

•TO REQUIRE, &c.:— THAT THE GREATER PART, 

OF CHRISTIANS MAKE BUT A SMALL AND' 

. SLOW PROGRESS IN VIRTUE. REPLIES. 

AM I not, however, precipitate \n my 
judgment ? Am I not hurried on too 
rapidly towards belief and admiration ? Has 
the universe acknowledged its master ? Has 
this salutary doClrine reformed the uni- 
verse ? — I cast my eyes around, and I see 
with astonishment, that this celestial lights 
illuminates but a small part of the earth ; 
and that a thick darkness overspreads the 
rest. And^ even in the enlightened parts, 
how many dark spots do I discover !. 
z a 
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This difficulty, however, mAj be e^s^if 
surmounted» — ^If this doârine of life is ta 
be a% permanent as the present state of our 
globe» what are seventeen centuries, when 
compared to the total duration of the world Î 
Perhaps no more than seventeen days, or" 
seventeen hours, to as many ages* Shall I 
judge of the duration of this religion, as I 
do of the duration of empires ? Every em. 
pire is as fee grass of the fields and all the 
^lory of empire as tbejlavjer of the grass. ^ 
the grass 'UfifJbtretb^ iJb^ \fi(mer fadetb^ 
l(UJt the religian of the Lord d^h not pass 
a^ay-^ It will outlive all empires*. CArist 
must reign till God bath put ail enemies: 
under bis feet. The last enemy that sba:^ 
be destroyed^ is death. 

On a further examination of this diffieul^ 
ty, I find that it answers precisely to ano-r 
ther, which sometimes presents itself, cpn^ 
cerniiig the unequal distribution of the va^^ 
rlous gifts and endowments both of the 
body and the mind. On considering alten^ 
tively this second difficulty, il lead^ t& «t 
palpable absurdity. The gifts of the mindi. 
as well » those of the body, depend qn a. 
multitude of physical circumstances^ coffc. 
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Âeéied mth each Other, and this c<mnexion 
reaches back even to the first ins^nt of th^ 
creation. For everjr man, therefore, t<i 
jbare possessed the same endowments, anâ 
in the same degree, it would, in the first 
place, have been necessary^ that men should 
not have been bom one from another ; for 
how much may not the primitive oi^aniza* 
tion of the human frame be modified by 
successive generations ? It would have beea 
requisite, in the second place, that all mca 
should have been born in the same climate,, 
should have fed on the same aliments,, 
should have led the same life, received the 
same education, and lived under the same 
government. For how can I deny, in a 
greater or less degree, the influence of all 
these circumstances on the mind ? In this. 
case, the slightest cause carries its influ- 
ence far beyond every thing I am able to 
conjecture. 

■To eflfeft, therefore, this perfedl equality 
of ^ts between every human individual, it 
would have been requisite that they should 
iXL have been cast in the same mould ; that 
^ light aaid heat of the earth should have 
been every where equal; ks produQLons 
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every where the same ; that their shouKÇ 
have been neither mouatains^, nor valleys^ 
It would be endless, were I to attend to and 
dwell on every circumstance of this naturc^K 

To a mind devoid of penetration, num- 
berless difFxulties of this nature will present 
themselves. But the absurdity of them 
would be striking, were such a mind able^ 
to analize them. The mind of man general- 
ly skims the surfece ; averse to toil ancL 
labour, it wishes always to avoid the paia. 
of thought and deep meditation ; and some* 
times it dreads still more the discovery of 
truth. 

If, therefore, it was not consistent witib 
this state of things, that all men should pos-. 
ses the same endowments, or the same share- 
of them, why should I be sui^iacd that 
they have not all the same belief ? 

But is this holy religion, which appears, 
to advance by such slow dègrees,,and which, , 
agreeably to the wish of every benevolent 
heart, should enlighten the whole world ;: 
is this religion to remain confined for ever; 
within its present limits ?— This is by hoj 
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iftieahs necessary. By how many various 
Ways, which Providence has perhaps pre- 
pared, may it not one day break out with 
splendor through the narrow limits to which 
it is now confined ? How many striking, 
how many irresistible proofs of its truth 
may there be still buried in the bowels of 
the earth, or hidden under ruins, which 
Divine Wisdom may cause to be discovered 
at thctimc appointed by that same AU-seeing 
Wisdom ! How many revolutions, in the 
Çreat political bodies which divide our 
world, may hereafter occur, when the Su- 
preme Wisdom shall see fit ! That people, 
,the most antient, the most extraord inary of 
all people ; that people, dispersed and dis- 
seminated, as it were, among the great mas» 
of all mankind, for these seventeen centuries, 
without being ever* incorporated with that 
mass, without having even formed itself 
into à distinft nation or government ; that 
•people, the faithful depository of the most 
antient prophecies, and at the same time a 
perpetual and living monument of the truth 
of the new prophecy ; may not that people, 
at an appointed time, become, through the 
hand of Providence, one of the chief instru- 
ments of its designs in favour of this reli- 
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|^on,*^tlioughthesedesignsbe still unknown 
to that people ? That chain of events, which 
ferved by certain unknown principles to 
eonneâ causes with effe^ even of a miracu-^ 
lous nature ; may it not likewise extend to 
certain other effects ? and may not thest 
unknown principles produce changes in the 
«ate of human society, even more consi« 
derabJe than that which was efeifted sevens 
Icen centuries ago ?t 

• l^iy that people, so venerable by it? antî^ty, and from 
wbom ihe beëhh ^ all people Cometh, won ope» tbeir eyes to tbe 
ligbt, and with the Christiana celebrate tee Mofy one ofUrad^ the 
b^màtmdcanmnmattWi 0fourf(ntb / May the vnld 9ihg4rte never 
torgct it has been grafted on tke true one / May thé chUdicn oi 
-Christ BO longer bar iap their hearts agrainst Aat unfortunate 
lieople, wbofh GodhM loved, and still loves, and seems to have 
entrusted to their care, and pli^ed under their proteâioo, msd 
whose conversion will one day be our comfort and joy ! Would 
.fo God, that my earnest desire might hasten and bring forwards 
those happy moments.; and that it were in my power to prove 
to the numerous-descendants of Abrahani» the ardent prayeia* 
formed m my heart for their re-establishment! J3a«e fi&^ 
M9mbfed that tb^ aho^idfall? Godfarlnd! but rafher^ ibraagh 
tbeir full, tahaûon m come mto the GcntUei, fur *> prtjfoôke tôei» to 
Jealousy. JViw, ifthefall of them be the riebe* of the vtortl, axi 
i the dimmsbing <f them the riche* of the Gentile» / bam tiOÊci more 
, their JvUneèt ? For if the casting cnaay ^ them be the reeonciling ^ 
theviorldf v>hat shall the receiving rf them be, but life fhm the 
féead? Rom. Chap. xi. ver, 11, 12, 15. 

t See what I have said on the Miracle», in Book i. Cap. \%^ 
>. vi. and Book ii. Chap, ix. 



Kthîftdoâtme benoCprodu^tre olgrwter 
nond efieéb^ amkist the ûumber ^ îhMt 
:who profess it^ dbaU I call in question eithor 
its pevfc^ùtky or its want eS sufficient ino.^ 
tives ? But, is^ there any dodtrine, the 
{>rinteiples of whidi have a more dîreél tea^ 
ilency to the happiness of universal society^ 
and that of all its members ? Is there any 
whieh dffbrs motivies better calculated to 
influence the mind and . heart?? It elevates 
mortal man to the throne of God, and car- 
ries his hopes even into eternity. 

Butihe legislator, of the universe, in pro- 
mulgating this sublime law, has not trans- 
^formed the intelligent beings to whom he 
'gave it into mere machines. He has giveh 
; them the physical power either to follow or 
infringe this law ; he has placed in their 
«hands the decision of their own destiny ; he 
has laid before them good and evil, happi- 
. aess and misery. 

Itis no objeélion to the do<5lrine of Christ, 
that all those who profess it are not saints'; 
it would not be less absurd to objeél: against 
philosophy, that all those who profess it are 
not philosopher^ ! But does it follow frofn 
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this, ^ that philosophy is not wett calculatod 
to make philosophers ? Am I to judge .«f 
a doctrine merely by its effeéb ? WonW 
it not be more equitable to judge of it 1^ its 
prinçiplesi its maxims, its motives, and by 
ilie appropriation of all these tilings to the 
views which I discover in this doélrine ? If, 
notwithstanding the excellence of this doc- 
trine, and its being so well adapted to its 
purpose, I perceive that it has not'always 
answered its end, the only just conclusion 
I can draw from that circumstance is this— 
that the prejudices, the passions, and the 
constitution of man frequently weaken or 
destroy the impression which that doclritie 
tends naturally to produce on the soul. I 
ought not to be surprisejl ; for I can easily 
conceive, that a free and intelligent being 
cannot be necessarily compelled by motives, 
and that reasons are not causes which have 
certain and necessary effefts^ like weights, 
levers or springs. I ought further to ob- 
serve, that all those, who make an external 
profession of a doftrine, are not always 
really and effectually convinced of itstnrtfi; 

If, therefore, it follow, from these obser- 
vatibns, that a certain doctrine can produce 



but a very small number of those who may 
be called truly wise, I shall not be much 
surprised, if I refled, at the same time, that 
to attain to a high degree of perfeflion of «ny 
kind is very uncommon ; and that this is 
particularly the case with respe£); to moral 
«excellence. But at the same time I can con- 
ceive, that as gold is no less gold, although 
mixed with heterogeneous matter ; so viiv 
toe, although inalessdegree, isnolessvirtue^ 
And, as I couid wish to be dways equitable, 
I must give this doftrine credit for aH the 
good effe6ls, ho%vever inconsiderable, whiph 
it produces, and for every disorder it pre- 
vents. And, more particularly^ were 'I 
considering a doctrine which commands us 
to <lp good without the least ostentation, 
to do good works^ rather than splenclid 
works ; if this dodlrine require also that the 
left band sbatdd not knov) v)baf tbe right 
handdoctb-^X)^Ga\^t^\ûâi clearly see the 
in^possibility of calculating all the benefit 
which may have accrued to society from 
4;he promulgation and the praâice of ^uçh 
adoâxineu 
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AVOTHER GENERAL DlFPlCULTTî TUAT TWÊ, 

PROOFS OF CHRISTIANITY ARE NOT SUFFI- 
CIENTLY WITHIN THE COMPASS OF ALL MEN> 

! UNDERSTANDING ANSWER..-SUMMARY OF 

THE AUTHOR'S REASONING ON MIRACLES AND 
TESTIMONY. 

1FIND another difficulty to encounter : — 
A doftrine which was to be preached to 
all nations of the earth ; a doârine which 
was to give to the whole race of mankind 
a full assurance of immortality ; a doftrine 
'WhichAvasàn emanation from eternal wisdom 
itself; — ought not such a doëtrine to hav« 
rested on proofs which men of all times aad 
aH places should have understood with equal 
facility? and. ought not the possibility of 
scepticism to have been carefully precluded? 
And yet, what an extensive knowledge is 
requisite, to colleél, to understand and to 
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give a proper value to these proofs ! how- 
deep, laborious ami. intricate the inquiry ! 
how few the persons capable of such a con- 
tinued application ! what uncommon parts, 
sagacity and discernment, are absolutely 
necessary to compare the proofs, to estimate 
the degree of probability w^hich each of 
them posseses, to judge of the sum of pro- 
babilities taken together, to weigh the 
proofs against objections, to ascertain the 
force of the objeélions relatively to each 
kind of proof, to solve these objeflions, and 
from the whole to deduce such conclusions 
as appear to approach nearest to certainty ! 
Was a do6lrine which required so many 
ixtraordifi^ry qiualifications of the mipdand 
of the heart, such profound knowledge, 
and so much inquiry ; was such a dôélrine 
Avcll adapted to evqiy individqal ? was it 
calculated to give them reasonable assu- 
rances of an happiness to come? could it 
remove their doubts, strengthen and in- 
crease the hopes, of reason, and bring lifis 
and immortality to light ? 

I am fully sensible of this difficulty, and 
, do not wishto shrink frpm it. I see it in all 
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its force y yet do ncM: think k insurmount- 
able. Let us then analyse it carefully* 

By the force of evidence* I have bcea 
compelled to acknowledgef that man cannot, 
by the light of his own reason, attain to the 
assur^nceof a future state. It wastherefoï^ 
by extraordifiary means alone that he could 
arrive at this certainty. I can, witheut dif- 
ficulty, conceive that the acquisition of new 
faculties, or perhaps only a great improve- 
ment of his prescQt faiculties, might have 
placed this future state within the compass 
of his intuitive knowledgCi and might have 
admitted him in some manner to contem- 
plate it, ashe doeshis present state. I further 
conceive, that aii internal revelation, or ex- 
temal miracles, might afford to man this 
certainty, so necessary to his happinessy and 
thus compensate for the imperfeflion of his 
*a£tual faculties. But^ the acquisition of new 
faculties, or even a great increase of per- 
fcaion in the a£lual faculties of man, would 
have made him a very different being froni 
that which is known to us by the name of 
man ; and, as all titie parts of our world 

• Chap, iil FattXYi. of the PhiL FsUing;^. 



Rave relation both to cacBi other and to &e 
whole system. It Is very evident, that lîtam^ 
the chief beings o^ our planet, had been; 
changed, hfc ^wwild rio^ longer lave Wbrne 
hia proj^r natural relation with the^planet 
where he was< desiitied t^ pass the first mo* 
metïta 0f his duration^ A more piercing: 
sight, a for more delicate touch, '&c*< tnust 
have^ exposed hi^ toeontii^al hlébnvenl-^ 
cncéu. •' • 

^ . *. ■ • ". • " '.- .' ' ■» 
■■'■ It Wjomiid hare been requisite aliso, to* 
have altered the eeconottiy of th€ planet, t6 
have pH^ced it in a proper relation with the 
'lie w economy of itiaTu. 

V The xlifiiculiy, therefore, considered m 
ji^is point of view^ amounts to thi&r-nWhv 
iia^ not God made a different earth i And 
this leads to aiiother questiqa— -Wbere^rig 
has not God created a different, universe? 
lor the earth-is in connexioai with -the uni, 
verse,}ust.as man is with the earth.. The 
Ittniverse iis the wtiole of all created beingg^ 
This whole is systematic* and harmomous > 
th«re is "not a single part, which bears not a 
«elation to the whole. Can I presume to* 

A a.2. 
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toy, that, in the work of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence, there exists 2»iy one thing which 
has no connexion with the work; and which 
at the same time constitutes a part of it Î 
If, notwithstanding the weakne^ of myr 
powers and &culties ; if, notwithstanding 
thegreatimperfcôîonofmy instruments, i 
still discover so many connexions aadrela-^ 
tions, and so much harmony, between the 
varions parts of the world which I inhabit ; 
if these connexions aremuItipKed, combi^ 
ned, and diversified, in proportion as I 
multiply, combine, and vary my ob- 
servations, and^ cxperin^ents : — how great 
is the probability that,, were my facuU 
ties and instruments incomparably more 
perfeS, that I should discover every where,, 
and even in the smallest parts, the same 
connexions and relations, and the same 
harmony ! and thb must necessarily be„ 
since the greatest parts are always formed 
of the smallest, and these of others still 
more drmtnutive, &:c. and every w bote es- 
sentially depends on the order and propor^- 
tion of the parts of which it is composed*. 
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How unphaosDphicid, thereforç^ would 
it be to pretend, th^t the ceconotny of matf 
aboukl have been changed, by the Authot 
of the universe, in order to afford him a 
greater certainty of his future state ? Nei* 
ther would the desire of an internal revela^ 
tion, to give him a full assurance of it, be 
less contrary to reason. Such a revelation 
must have been universal, or liave extend- 
ed itself to every individual, since this eer* 
tainty of a future state was equally necessary 
to every single being- 

But I have already observed, at the be- 
ginning of Chap. I. Book II. that it was 
suitable tt> the o&conomy of man to be led by 
his senses and by refleftion ; now, suppo- 
sing, an internal and universal revelation, 
carried for^ya^ds from age to age, would 
such a revelation have been conformable to 
the present constitution of man ? And if, 
from tlie first origin of things, it was ordain- 
ed, that the happiness he was to enjoy in 
his future state should be the result of his 
reason employed on inquiries into the foun- 
dation of that happiness, how could he 
have applii^d his reason to this importac^ in- 
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^uiiy/ if an internal an4 irresistible revc- 
lation h^d thus rendered useless the exer^^ 
else o^this faculty Î 

. Another extraordinary method stiU re-^ 
mained,. which might conduâ man to this 
eertainty, so much. to be desired, and whicil 
appears not to have been within the reach o£ 
his unassisted reason. This extcaordinarj 
means was that of miracles, palpable^ stdk^ 
ipg, numerous, and diversified^ duly 0007- 
uiedied with each other, açd indissolubtje 
united with such circumstances as nxight 
charaéterize them, and determine their 
scope and design. It is evident, that thia 
f^xtraordinary mean was the only one (^ 
least known to us) which made no alteratioo^ 
\n the present, constitution of man,, andlefi;. 
free exercise to all bis faculties.. 

But if miracles were designed to manifest 
to man the will of the Supreme Being ; il 
they were, in some measure, the physical 
expression of this will ; then evidently all 
men had an equal claim to this extraordina*» 
ry favour ; all men would have ardently de* 
sired to see these signs ; and if,, as I hay^s^ 
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already remarked,* for the gratification of 
every Individual, miracles had become per- 
petual and universal ; how could they 
have retained their quality oî extraordinary 
sïj^ns ? What dïstinélion would have re- 
mained between miracles, and the ordina- 
ry course of nature ?t 

' ït was therefore essential to the very na- 
ture of miracle^, that they should be occa- 
iôîonally wrought, in certain places, and on 
dertain times ; now, this relation to time 
andplace^ this necessary relation, evident- 
ly supposes testimony, and oral or written 
tradition. Tradition required à certain lan- 
guage, which should be intelligible fo those 
to whom this tradition was transmitted. 
This language could be neither universal, 
perpetual, nor invariable : such a language 
was no more agreeable to the œconomy of 
our planet, than a perfefl resemblance, ei- 
ther physical or moral, between all the in- 

• At the beginning;' of Chap. i. Book ii, 

•f- 1 intreat the reader to recur to what 1 have said en this suh- 
je^, in Book 1. and ii. 
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divîduals of mankind; It was therefore a 
natural consequence of the vicisitudeof hu- 
man things^ that the language in which thé 
witnesses of the miraculous faSs published 
their narrative, should one day become a 
dead language, and be understood by the 
learned only. Again — It was a conse- 
quence of the same vicisitude in the things 
of this world, that the originals of the nar- 
rative should be lost; that the first copies 
of these originals should be lost also ; and 
t^iat the latter copies should present a num- 
ber of various readings ; that a multitude 
^f minute fa£ls, and minute circumstan* 
ces, well known to the contemporaries of 
the witnesses, and necessary to elucidate 
certain passages of. the text, should be un-' 
* known to their descendants, as well as ara- 
xiety of other information, more or less use-' 
ftjl, &c. Finally — It was the natural conse- 
quence of the state of things, and of the na- 
ture of the human facultîeâ, that an àrt^' 
should be invented, the diredt obje6l of 
which should be the interpretation of the 
most important of all books. This refined 

* The art o^" criticism, wiiich miglit be called the logic of th^ 
scholars, or of ctMnmenutors. Vide Book iii. Chap. viU. 
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art^ therefore^ was to take place, was to en* 
lighten the learned^ to disperse or lessen 
thci ctpvi4^ which obscured certain truths; 
and the learned were to enlighten and oonr 
duft the multitude. - 



It must not be objefled here, that Go^^ 
by ah extraordinary intervention, miglidt 
have prevented the decay of the lang^uagei^ 
which the evidence had been written ; that 
by the same means he might have prevented 
the loss of the written evidence, the contra- 
dictions, the alterations, the various read- 
ings of the text : — I have already observed 
how unreasonable such an objcÊfeion would 
be,* since it would be still supposing cotf- 
tinued miracles, &c. I have also obser- 
ved, that these contradifilions, these altera- 
tions^ these variations, of the text, do not 
affeâ the ground, or the substance of thç 
evidence ; and that it is by no means im- 
possible to reconcile the passages in a sati^ 
£a£tory manner, t 

I now come closer to the difScultj- under 

*Vide Book tv. Chap. ill. 
t Vide Bflitfk ui. Chai{>. ^riur: atrid Book^ iv. dha^.- li. and in» 
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examination* Since then the. ccirtainty o£ 
a future state could rest only on proofs of 
ià£i ; since the nature and design of the 
miracles required that they should be 
wrought in certain places, and at certain 
times ; it became a necessary consequence^ 
Aat the proofs of a future state were to be. 
submitted to the decision of reason, in the 
$ame manner as all other proofs of faéls. 
The proofs therefore of a future state fell 
thus under the test of criticism, a&much as 
any other historal fafts : thus likewise they 
become the most important objeèl: of deep 
investigation ; and it was a part of the plaii 
of Providence, that the learned should col- 
left these proofs, arrange them in a certain 
order, develope, elucidate them, and solve 
the ohjeftions which they would create. 
That they should compose from the whole 
particular treatises, and become interpre- 
ters to the )>eople of these narratives, which 
contained xJ)e words erf eternal life* 

Let me now compress my arguments in- 
to a narrower compass, Man has two means 
ofarriving at the knowledge of things; the 
senses, and refic6lion : neither the one nor 
^tibe other of these two nxeans, nor both to* 
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getter, feoiiM fead him to a moral certainty 
of a future state : they were too dispropot- 
tiohate to the nature of those things which 
formed the objèâ of this certainty. This I 

hiave clearly proved,* —Man therefore 

Could be led to this certainty only by isomé 
extraordinary means. But, it was an inteU 
ifgent and moral being which was to be led 
— it was MAN ; that is, a being endowed 
with certain faculties, and whose faculties 
were confined within certain actual limits. 
If, therefore, the extraordinary means, of 
which I am spçaking, had consisted in im- 
parting new faculties to man, or in enlar. 
gUig the afiual extent of his faculties, it 
would no longer Tiave been ïnan, who would 
have been led to the certainty in question : 
it w ould have been a beipg very different 
froitn that which man really is. It was 
therefore recjuisite, that these extraordina-. 
ry means should be so far consistent with 
die present constitution of man, ihat^ with-' 
out creating the least alteration, it might be 
sufficient to convinqe hina of a future state* 
Thçse means were mxracles ; for nothing 
cquld be bcttçr adapted to prove to maa- 

• * ♦Boôk«vî. Clxîip.iîî. Ph9. Mint- 
B h 
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kindy that the author <^ nature had spoken^ 
than miracles. But had miracles beeu 
wrought in every place, and in eveuy time, 
they would have fallen into the ordinary 
course of nature, and would no longer have 
been sufficient to ascertain, that the su- 
preme author of nature had spoken.* Jx 
l)ecame therefore necessary, that miracles 
should be wrought in certain places, and %t 
qertain times. They were, then, to be 
submitted to the rules of testimony, as are 
all other fafls. Reason, therefore, was to. 
apply these rules, and by this appUcati<» 
to judge of the reality of the fadts. And, 
Because these fafts were miraculous, and 
because, to obtain belief, miraculous &âs 
Inquire a greater number of testimonies,, 
and testimonies of superior force, it was 
agreeable to the nature of this species of 
proof, that it should be given by witnesses 
who united, in the highest degree, those 
<jonditions that establish, in the eye of rea- 
son, the credibility of any fa£k whatever ;t 
I say, of any fact nvbatever^ because it 
çeems very evident to me, that miracles are 

* Vide Book i. and Bookii. Chap. U. 
t Vide Book ii. Chap. ÏI 
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not less faâs, altfaoù^ those faâs are. not 
comprised within the sphere of the com<^ 
nion laws of nature. I have already obser- 
ved elsewhere,* that reason will acquiesce 
in those proofs of faéls which the miracles 
afford, if, after applying to those proofs the 
rules of sound criticism and exa£l logic, 
they appear to be established on a solid 
basis. 

I shall add. but one observation more, 
and shall then, I apprehend, have cleared up 
l3ie difficulty in question ; Have I not in 
reality exaggerated this difficulty ? Are such 
great parts, such extensive and elevated 
knowledge, requisite, in faft, to form a 
fiound judgment of the proofs of the Chris- 
tian revelation ? In order to appreciate 
rightly the. most palpable proofs, collefted 
by the best writers, with as much order 
as perspicuity, in books which they have 
^found means to adapt to all capacities, is it 
not sufficient to have an impartial mind, 
disengaged from the prejudices of false phi- 
îosophy, an upright heart, and a moderate 
degree of attention I That a sensible reader 
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may form a proper judgment of aiiy partît 
cular history, or doctrine, is it absolutely 
necessary for him to possess all the powers 
and all the knowledge of those authors who 
have coUeûed the proofs of this history and 
thisdoârine ? To enable a jury to bring in 
a verdift, is it necessary that they should be 
possessed of the deep knowledge, the accn^* 
rate information, and the great talents, of 
those who zx^ appointed to preside on the 
bench. . 

Is it not necessary, on many occasion^, 
to have recourse to those who are adepts iri 
particular arts or sciences, and to depend 
in some degree upon their integrity and ad« 
roitness? should not the people have re- 
course to the learned, to dire6c and assist 
them in forming a judgment of the various 
proofs laid before them^ to establish the 
truth and certainty of the Christian revela- 
tion ? Besides, amidst these proofs, arc 
there not some that may be easily compre- 
hended by the most limited capacities ? 
How admirably calculated is the moral ex- 
cellence of Christ, to make deep impressioBs 
on virtuous and feeling min^s ! How much 
does the charaâer of the institutor himself 
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excite the admiration and veneration of 
every sincere friend to truth and virtue!: 
Much of the same sublimity of charaaer 
appears in the conduft of the first disciples* 
What a life ! What morals ! What excel- 
lent models Î What benevolence! What 
charity ! Are such things beyond the reach 
of the multitude. 2 And are these thing)% 
destitute of power ta influence their minxis ! 
They will not believe, perhaps, ,oû the au- 
Ûiorîty of so many prqofe as a divine j but 
they will believe on those proofs which afe 
most within their compréhension, nor will 
their belief on that account be the less r ac- 
tional!, the less praftical,. or the less com-^; 
fortabk. 
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CHAP. IX. 



CdNTINUATIOK OF GEKEllA]^ mmCtILTIEÈ t^ 
THAT T1I£ JDOCTRINE OUF THK 60S1>EL POMl 
NOT SEEM FAVOURAU«E TO PATRIOTISM x-^: 
THAT IT HA* BEEN PRODUCTIVE OF G^4T;^ 
EVILS ON EARTH. ^ANSWERS. 

IF it be further objeaed, that the doc-^ 
trine of Christ is unfavourable to patri- 
otism^ and calculated only to enslave the 
mind, will not the fidthful history of its es- 
tablishment and progress prove immediately 
the falsehood of such an assertion ? Could 
there possibly exist sub}e£ls more submis- 
five, citizens more virtuous, souls more 
generous, and soldiers more intrepid, than 
the first disciples, dispersed over the em. 
|>ire ; ever persecuted, ever humane, ever 
benevolent, and faithful to tihe prince and 
his ministers ? If thic purest source of true 
magnanimity results from a deep and lively 
sense of the dignity. of our nature, what 



must be the magnanimity and tlic elevation 
6f a being whose views are not confined 
within the limits of time î 



Shall I repeat what has been asserted» 
that the real and genuine disciples of Christ 
Vfould not form a state that could subsist f 
But whereftH^ not ? replies a true philoso^ 
pher,*^ who well knew how to appreciate 
things, and who cannot be suspefted ei- 
ther of credulity or partiality : " Why not ? 
^ Citizens of this profession being infinitely 
** enlightened with respe^to the variou» 
^V duties of life, and having^ the warmest 
'? zeal to fulfil them, must be perfe£Uy sen- 
'* sible of the rights of natural defence» 
** The more they believe themselves indebt- 
** ed to religion, the more they would think 
•"' due to their country^ The principles of 
^^ Christianity, deeply engraven on the 
** heart, would be infinitely more powerful 
*^' than the iahe honour of monarchies;, thait 
** the human virtues of republics, or the 
**^ servile fear.of despotic-states/' 

* MontesquieUi Spirit of Làws^ lib, xxîv/cliÉp, vi» 
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Shall I exaggerate the evUs which thisr 
doârine has occasioned in the \PorM ; th<? 
cruel wars of which it has been produéiive f 
the blood it has spilt ; the atrocious inju- 
ries it has committed; the calamities of 
every kind which attended this doctrine v\ 
^e first centuries,, and which broke, out» 
afresh in much later times, &c. ,? But, shalk 
1 forever confound the ill use, or the acci- 
dental, nay perhaps the necessary consçit 
qucnces of an excellent thing, with t^jte^ 
thing itself ? Were these horrors authorised^ 
by a do6lrine which Tjreadies nothing .but. 
charity, meekness, and mercy ? Were» 
these crimes dirç;6led by a doârine so pure; 
so holy I Was it the word of the Prince o£> 
Peace, which armed brothers against bror* 
thersy and taught them the. infernal- art of 
refining on every species of torture ? Were* 
the daggers sharpened, the tortures pre^ 
pared, the scaffolds raised, the^ faggot»- 
lighted, by toleration? — No; — light must 
not be confounded with darkness, nor mad- 
fanaticism with all-bearing charity. I know 
that charity suffer etb long^ and is hindi 
charity envietb not^ charity vaunteth not 
itself^ is not puffed upy doth not behave 
itself unseemly f seeketh not her own^ is not 
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feisily provoked^ tbinketh no evil^ rejoicetb 
not in iniquity^ but rejoicetb in tbe trutb ; 
bearetb all things^ believetb all tbingSy 
bopetb all tbingSy enduretb all tbingi. 
No ; be that went about doing goody di^ 
not j)ut the murderous dagger into the 
hands of his children, nor diélate to them 
a code of intolerance. The mildest, the 
most compassionate, and the most just of 
beings has not* breatbed into the hearts of 
his disciples the spirit of persecution, but 
has '\ kindled within them the divine fire of 
charity* 

•* To pretend" (says this eminent writc^ 
again,j: whom I have already quoted, and 
whom I could quote continually), '^ to pre.- 
*• tend to say, that religion is not a restrain» 
** îng motive, because it does not always 
** restrain, is equally absurd as to say, that 
** the civil laws are not a restraining motive. 
*• It is a false way of reasoning against re- • 
***ligion, to colleô, in a large work, a 

<^ Jdhtt XX* 23 — A sjmlx^ical bm tm tîgnlficative aâîo».. 

^ Luke xxW. 32. 

% Montesquieu, Spirit ofLaws, &b. Jxi>. çhaqp it 
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** long detail of the evils it has produced^ 
' ** if we do not give, at the same time, an 
** enumeration of the advantages which 
•• have flowed from it. Were I to relate all 
** the evils which have arisen in the world 
** from civil laws, from monarchy, and 
** from republican government, I might tell 
** of frightful things. Were itof noadvan- 
•* tage for subjeâs to have religion, it 
•* would stiUbe of some, if princes had it,. 
^ and if they whitened with fi>am the only 
♦* Tein which can restrain those who fear 
** not human laws. A prince who loves and 
^^ fears religion is a lion, who stoops to the 
** hand that strokes, or to the voice that ap- 
"^^ peases him. He who fears and hates re^ 
** ligton is like the savage beast, that growls 
** and bites the chain, which prevents his 
** flying on the passenger. He who has no 
^* religion at all, is that terrible animal, who 
** perceives his liberty only when he tears 
** in pieces, and when he devours." 

With what satisfa6lion do I remark this 
profound and humane writer, this precep- 
tor of kings and nations, tracing with his 
immortal hand the eulogium of that reli- 
gion, which a well-disposed mind, thct 
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more philosophical it becomes, this more it 
will acjmire ! " Let us set before our eyesj 
** on the one hand, the continual massacres 
** of the kings and generals of the Greeks 
" and Romans ; and, on the other^ the de- 
*^ steuaion of people and cities, by those fa^. 
*^ mous conquerors ^Timur^^egonéf^en^ 
** gbis^Kbany who ravaged Asia ; and we 
*• sh;^! see, that we owe to Christianity:, in 
"government, a certain politicallaw : and 
** in war, a certain law of nations ; benefits 
'* which human nature; can never suflGiclent* 
^\ ly acknowledge. 



<t 



" It is owing to this law of nations, that^. 

amongst us, vi£lory leaves these great: 
" advantages to the conquered, life, liber- 
** ty, laws, wealth, and always religion,. 

♦Titnar-Beg, ot Tamerlane, emperor of the Tartars, and one 
of the moit renowned conqueror», died in 1415, aged. 71. He 
gained severaWiélones over the PcrsianB, subdued the Parthians^ 
Induced the greatest part of the Indies, and brought into subject 
tion Mesopotamia and Egj^pt. Hib triumphed over Bajazet, em- 
peror of the Turks, and tfaui xcigijed over three parts, of the 
woild. 

+J'Mlj^i8*Khart, one. of the most ilhistiioufr warriors cânqucr. 
od the Mogul, aad Tartars, and founded one of the greatest tm>^ 
pbesin the world; he died in 1226, aged 72. 
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** when the conqueror is not blind to hb 
** own interest.''* 

How many domestic virtues, and z&s of 
mercy exercised in privacy and retirement 
has this doébine of life produced, and pro* 
duces still ! How frequently are the cha- 
raâers of a Socrates and an Epiéletus met 
with under the garb of an ignoble artisan I 
if indeed that epithet can ever be justly ap- 
plied to an honest man ; and how superior 
the knowledge of this artisan, concerning 
the duties, and future destiny of man, to 
that of either of those two philosophers! 
God forbid that either injustice or ingrati* 
tude should harbour in my breast. If lenu* 
merate the blessings which accrue from true 
religion, it is to her, I perceive, that philo- 
sophy itself is indebted for its birth, pro- 
gress, and perfeftion. If the Father of 
iigbi had not vouchsafed to enlighten man- 
kind, can I venture to affirm, that I myself 
should not have been an idolater ? Born 
perhaps in the midst of the most profound 
darkness, and of the nlost monstrous super- 
stition, I should have remained immersed 
in prejudice and depravity ; and in the 
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works of nature, and my own wonderful 
frame, I should have seen little more than 
an irregular chaos. And if happily, or un- 
fortunately, for me, I had elevated my mind 
so far as to entertain a doubt concerning 
the author of all things, concerning my 
present or future destiny, &c. that doubt 
would have been perpetual ; I should ne* 
yer have been able to remove that doubt^ 
which perhaps would have proved the tor- 
ment of my life. 

. Can true philosophy, therefore, refusd 
ta acknowledge the infinite obligations It 
has to religion ? can it glory in loading it 
with charges which miist recoil upon it- 
self? — And can true religion,^ on the other 
hand, rise up against philosophy, and for- 
get the important services which may be 
derived from it ? 
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CHAP. X. 



CONCLUSION OF GENERAL DIFFICULTIES .—OB- 
SCURITY OF THE DOCTRINE, AND ITS SEEMING 
OPPOSITION TO REASON. ^REPLY. 

LASTLY ; shall I attack Oie religion 
of Christ in its tenets ? Shail I <iraw 
arguments from its mysteries, their incom^ 
prehcnsibility^ their opposition (apparently 
at least) to reason ? 

But what right have { to require that all 
should be LIGHT in nature and in grace i 
How many mysteries are there in nature 
which I am unable to penetrate ? What 
a multitude of these have I enumerated in 
the 12th and 13th Parts of the Philosqphi- 
caJl Palingenesis, and how far from being 
complete is the catalogue I have there made 
of them ! how easily might it be increased^ 
if I thought proper ! What grounds, there* 
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fore, have I to be astonished, at the obseu- 
rky in which certain doctrines of religion 
are involved ? Is not this obscurity itself 
greatly increased by that darkness which en* 
velopes so many of the mysteries of nature? 
How un philosophical would it be, were I 
to complain, that God has not bestowed on 
me the eyes and intelligence of an angel, 
that I might penetrate into all the secrets of 
nature, and of grace ? Have I the presump- 
tion to think, that, in order to satisfy an 
idle curiosity,. God ought to have disturb- 
ed the universal harmony of nature, and 
placed me one step higher in the immense 
-scale of beings I Is not my extent of know- 
ledge sufficient to guide me safely in the 
path which is traced out for me ? Have I 
not sufficient motives to pursue it steadily, 
and sufficient hopes to animate my efforts, 
and to excite me in the pursuit of my pro-, 
per end ? Even natural religion itself, that 
religion which I believe to be the result, 
•and which I consider as the glory of my rea- 
son, that very system which seems tourne 
so harmonious, so connefted in all its parts, 
so perfeftly philosophical ; with how many 
impenetrable mj^steries does it abound ! 
The sole idea of si necessarily-existent be- 
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ing, of a being existing by itself, how/uiv 
fathomable is such a thought, even to an 
archangel ! Nay, even without reverting 
so far back as to that first Great Being 
which absorbs all comprehension, the soul 
itself, that soul which natural religion 
Booths with the hopes of immortality, how 
many insuperable difficulties does it pre- 
sent to me ! 

But these doflrincs of the religion of 
Christ, which at first sight appear so in- 
comprehensible, and even so repugnant to 
reason, are they in reality so much so as 
they appear to be ? Have not men, too bi- 
gotted perhaps in favour of their own opi- 
nions, sometimes given false interpretations 
to the words of the founder, and of his first 
disciples ? and have they not thus altered 
and multiplied the doftrines? Do I not 
take these interpretations for the very doc- 
trine itself? I apply my self to the only pure 
source of all doftrinal truth, I attentive- 
ly consider that admirable book, which 
strengthens and increases my hopes ; I en- 
deavour to find the true interpretation of it 
in itself, and not in the dreams and visions 
of certain commentators : I^ compare text 
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WÎA text, doarîne with dofilrîne, each wrî- 
ter with himself, all the writers together, 
i^d the whole with the most evident princi- 
ples of reason ; and, having finished this 
serious, impsatial, long-continued, and of. 
ten-repeated examination, I find the suppo- 
sed contradifilions disappear, the shades 
grow weaker, light breaking forth from the 
midst of darkness, and faith frequently uni- 
ting with reason, sometimes soaring above 
it, but never * standing in direft opposi- 
tion to its dictates. 

' * It is obvious» that the consideration of doâri'nes did not en- 
ter into the plan o£ a work, calculated for all Christian societies, 
m which I was to confine myself to the establishing the founda«- 
tSons of the credibility of revelation. But I shall here repeat 
what I said in the Anal. Essay, in concluding my exposition of 
the doârine of the resuireâion, Sect. 754. — ^ The explanation 
« which I have ventured to give of one of the chief doôrines of 
•* revelation, proves that revelation is not repugnant to philoso-^ 
*« phical ideas ; and this explanation shews, that other daéfcrine» 
•• are equally susceptible of sinular explanations, were they bttr 
«ter understood." 
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CHAP* XL 



CSNERAL CONSIDERATIOKS OK THK KATUEOI 
ANB CONNEXION OF THE PROOFS.-CONCLU-- 
SION OF THE INQUIRIES INTO CHRISTlANTTTj, 

THUS have I considered, in a philoso- 
phical light, the principal proofs of 
that revelation, which reason pointed out to 
xne, as necessary to the happiness of man^ 
Jkind. I review these proofs distinftly in 
xny own mind ; I weigh them over again» 
I do not allow them to be separated ; I take 
them colleftively ; I view them together ^ 
I evidently see that they form a nvboie^ and 
that each principal proof is an essential 
part of this whole. I discover a subordi- 
nation, a connexion, a harmony between all 
the parts, and a tendency in each to one 
common centre. I place myself in that 
centre, and thus receive the various impres- 
sions which arise from all the points of the 



«ircumference. I feel the effe^ of each 
{^articular impression, and that of the v^bcle^ 
I unfold the particnho' effe£bs, I compare 
diem together, and the general effeâ of 
this combination of èTidence ads mo6tfor« 
cibly on my mind. 

I perceive then, that this powerful effe^ 
on the mind and heart would be almost aiv^ 
Hihilated, if, instead of taking the proofs 
colleâively, I took each of them separately ^ 
and did not unite them again together ; the 
cfFeét would still grow weaker, if J reduced 
these proofs to miracles alpne. 

My method is natural, and seems to come 
to the point by the shortest line. I will 
here briefly recapitulate it : — After having 
laid my foundations in the physical and mo» 
ral constitution of man,^ as it is known to 
us by experience and by reasoning, my bu- 
siness was first to inquire, Whether it was 
consistent with the analogy of this constitua 
tion, that man, by the sole force of his rea- 
son, should arrive at a sufficient certainty 
respeâing his future destiny ?f And,.aftit{: 

* Cliap. i. il Part xvii Phil. Falif^, 
f Chvj^Vi&ofthitFaKU 
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appeared evident to me that this was not 
possible, it was natural to mqtnre, in the 
next place, Whellier the Creator of man 
'fcould not afford him this desirable certaintyr 
without changing. his present constitution* 
This great question led me,* by a road no 
less philosophical than direâ, to the subjeét 
ofmiracles ; for the question was, first, to- 
examine, whether God himself had spoken v 
then, how he had spoken ; by whom^ and to; 
whom, he had spoken. f &c^ 

But as, agreeiably to my principles, mîràv 
cles are nothing more than a particular 
species of language, and that language is* 
nothing more than a coUeélion of signs, 
which by themselves have no signification ; 
I was then to consider the design or object 
of this extraordinary language^ which it 
seemed to me that the legislator of nature 
had addressed to mankind. I was to consi*- 
der also the moral charafter} of those extra«- 
ordinary men who had been commissicHiedi 

•Bopki. 

f Chap i. n. iii: Bbok iîi 

|>Cha{>. is.JBo9kU.. 
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ti> interpret this language to lïiankind»^ the 
prophecies which had foretold the mission 
of a celestial messenger,! the doélrine of 
that celestial messenger, and thej success 
of his mission, ** &c. 

By thus bringing together, and compar- 
ing the external^ and f;i/^r«a/J$ proofs of 
Christianity, this important consequence re- 
sults to my mind ; — that there exists no 
ancient history so well attested, as that of 
Christ ; — ^that there are no historical fa6ts 
established on so great a number of proofs ; 
on proofs so solid, so striking and so various, 
as those on which the religion of the Divine 
Messenger is founded. 

* Chap. ii. Book it 

f Chap. V. Book iv. 

^ Chap. i. ii. Hi. of this Book. 

•* Chap. V. and yi. of this B ook. 

. +f The proofs which the miracles and prophecies, the chants 
terof our Saviour, and that ef his disciples, exhibit, are called 
the external proofs. They arc exterior to the doârine consider- 
ed in itself; but they all concur with the doélrine in establishing 
the same fundamental truth. 

\\ The internal yrooîs, arc tho^ drawn from the nature of th« 
doârine Itself ; that is, iu excellence, and fitneis to the wants ol 
human naturel &c. . 
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' A sound logic has taught me to distm^ 
fguish exa£Uy the different kinds of certaintf, 
«ftd not to require a mathematical demicm^ 
«tration concerning matters of fa£i, orthinga 
wliich essentially depend <m testimony.^ 
I am well apprised, that what I caU moral 
tertainty is not and cannot be, a perfeft and 
absdute certainty ; that this species of cer* 
tamty never amounts to more than a greater 
or less degree of probability, which, ap- 
proaching more or less to that indivisible 
|K>int where perfeft certainty is to be fouild; 
disposes the mind more or less to convic- 
tion. 

\ am also well aware, that I should be led 
into the most absurd Pyrrhonism, if I never 
gave credit to any evidence short of demon* 
stration, or if I believed only what my 
senses attest to me. For can there be a 
more absurd Pyrrhonism, than that which 
%ould call in question all faéts, historical as 
well as physical, and which would rashly 

* I think I have snfficicntly proved, in Chap. iii. Book Ik tiiâft 
certain faâs» although mhuadomi, are notwithstancting proper 
'«bje^aof flcnie, and consequently of testimony.— ^l^idWay 9 siip' 
po^et U»t mj couler has ppsieased himself of mj pràijd|Aet, i|sid 
Nts 001 f«ftd my hook ^i hs w^ouldreada aovoL. 
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fc^eâ e+ery species of testiinbiqr f And 
Iiow. short and misenibl,è woiild the iife «f 
tfaatmiui be, who would never trust but iù 
hts senses, and obstinately reject every nA^ 
logic»! ecNaclusioa ?^ 

X wiU npt say that the truth of Ghrbti« 
am^ hsi&hejtn iùmûMtraud ^\ this term$ 
tl^xjagh adopta aad repeated by the besi 
apologists,, would, I conceive, be somewhat 
too strong* But I. have no hesitation iij 
say^ing, plainly and explicitly, that the faâ» 
which ei^tablish the truth. Qjf Cbris^iimityy 
carry with them, to my apprehension, so ex- 
ceedingly high a degree of probability, that, 
were I to rejeft thcm^ I sliould àà violence 
to the clearest principles andjrules of sound 
logic, and even to the most obvious diélates 
of reasom and of common sense. 

* Consult Chap. i. Book iL 

. f It is obvious, that I here take this word in its proper nid 
most literal sense ; nor can any one be offended at what is here 
iaid, but those who entirely misunderstand the scope and objeÀ 
of my work. I write for those readers who love precision, and I 
loyeitmyself, I wdlknow, and have frequently repeated it» that 
în Bkoralspbjeâs, moral evidence .will produce on judicious i&ind» 
the .same essential effeâs as mathematical proofs. But I aar 
«ware» at the same time, of the impropriety of applying to morai 
evidence, an expreauoa which beloogt oti^ ^toimtheiMtfift 
c^ainty. 
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I have endeavoured to explore the inmost 
recesses of ray heart, and, having discovered 
no secret motive there which should induce 
metoreje£l a religion so well calculated to 
supply die defers of my reason, to comfort 
me under affliflion, and to advance the per- 
fcâion of my nature, I receive this religion 
s^s the greatest blessing that Heaven in its 
goodness could confer upon mankind. And 
I should still receive it with gratitude, were 
I to consider it only as the very best and 
taost perfcft system of pra6tical philosophy. 
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